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have your remit- N 
} tance now—and we 
can both forget it! 
Thank You! 











NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won’t you send 
us a check— 
please? 


Thank You! 


























The “Who’s Who” 
of Business 


f JOT all of us have our names 
\ } recorded in “Who's Who” or 
~~ the Social Register butr— 


All of us, whether in high or low 
estate, are catalogued in the “Who's 
Who” of Business—the records of 
the Retail Credit Bureau, 

Here on a little card is kept the life 
history of your credit record—ot 
how you meet your obligations or 
don't. 

Prompt Pay,” the highest tribute in 
the “Who's W of Business, is the 
record of those who pay retail bills 
on the 10th of cach month 
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N.R. C. A. “Standard” 
Stickers and Inserts 


The Stickers 


Six little “persuaders” that you can use to cut 
your collection costs and get the money with 
a smile. These “gentle reminders” speed up 
collections amazingly because with them you 
can start the collection process earlier than you 
could with letters or other methods. 


Over a million a year used by members! If 
you are doubtful, try a small order and be con- 
vinced. Exact size as shown, printed in two 
tones of blue on gummed white paper. 


PRICE, $2.00 A THOUSAND 
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The Inserts 


“Credit-explanation” as well as “credit-educa- 
tion” is the mission of these little enclosures. 
Used with statements and collection corre- 
spondence, they explain the reasons for prompt 
payment, courteously and impersonally. 


Printed in two colors—red and black—on a 


good grade of white paper. Actual size, 34% x 
6 inches. (Reproduced below one-half size.) 


PRICE, $2.50 PER THOUSAND 
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Order From Your Credit Bureau 


For the convenience of our members, we are 
encouraging the retail credit bureaus through- 
out the country to keep a stock of these col- 
lection helps on hand at all times. It will save 
time if you will order them from your local 


bureau. 


NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 Olive St. 


The 10th of the Month 
Is Merchants’ Pay Day! 


7 HE retail merchant is a public 
| servant. He serves you faith- 

fully and well and, like any 
other faithful servant, expects his 
payment when due. 

Retail charge accounts today are 
based on standard monthly terms: _ 
Each month's charges are due on 
the 10th of the following month. 
Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you know what “pay day” 

means! 


The 10th is the merchant's pay day. Pay 
him promptly. Prompt payments pro- 
mote prosperity and protect your credit wn a 


National Retail Credit’ 
Association ; 


Executive 
ces 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Credit is Faith 
in Humanity 


PAQREDIT—derived from the 
Ae Latin credo: | believe—is 

" based on faith—faith in 
people—faith irf their character and 
determinatinn to, as Emerson says, 
“pay every debt as if God wrote the 
bill!” 


And he who justifies that faith, who 
pays his bills according to terms 
and promises, builds a credit record 
that is priceless. 


Credit, never abused, is never refused. 


Pay retail bills promprly. 


National Retail Credit 
Association 
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Just to | 
Remind You-- | 


that this account 


overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. | 





| Your Kemittance- 


Thank You! | 


0 
has probably been | 
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for this past due 
account will be 
appreciated. 
We'll be watch- 
ing for it! | | 
Many Thanks! | 

















SESE BEER ES 
“O.K.?— 


What it means 


T HAT little notation, “O.Ke”, 
| on your charge slips, is the 
badge of honor of the retail charg: 


It means that your credit is good 
that you pay 3 ] 1 
and according t 
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“As Others See Us .. .” A Few Bouquets 
Credit World Improves 


This reminds the writer that it is time to say some- 
thing nice about The Crepir Worip. The past few 
months have seen a complete transformation of this 
monthly paper. It is live, well edited and almost com- 
pletely devoid of the old-fashioned inspirational ballyhoo 
that made it so unreadable in earlier years. The articles 
are timely and the writers have something constructive 
to say. 

This month’s editorial on “the selling of credit terms” 
may be read with interest not only by the credit managers, 
but also by the merchandise managers, and owners as 
well. The report by cities on collections and credit sales 
provides an excellent index of business conditions through- 
out the country. And the two-page table on comparative 
collection percentages for the current month is invaluable 
to every store executive. 

From all angles, Crepir Wor.p is commended to 
every store man who wants to get the viewpoint he needs 
for a proper appreciation of the retail shop as a center 
of community interest—ALEXANDER KAYLIN in Retail- 
ing (page 16), December 24, 1934. 
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Thank You—Mr. Kaylin! 


* * * * * 


I am very much impressed with the new appearance of 
The Crepir Wor Lp and find it considerably more stimu- 
lating. 

The comparative reports on collections and credit sales 
are indeed proving a source of real benefit. I feel that 
this is one of the most constructive of the new features. 
Please be assured of every possible cooperation from now 
on.—G. E. Harris, Manager Department Accounts, 
The May Company, Baltimore. 

. * * * * 


While I am usually a week or two behind in my read- 
ing, I always find time to read The Crepir Wor .p. 

It looks very well in its “New Dress.” Congratula- 
tions! All the articles in recent issues have been ex- 
ceptionally well done. 

Keep up the good work.— James M. MAL. toy, Credit 
Manager, Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. VICTOR WRIGHT 


As this issue of The Creprr WorLp was 
going to press word was received of the death 
of H. Victor Wright of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, a Past President of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, who. passed away at 
the Christian Science Home of Rest in San 
Francisco on Christmas Day. 


Time is too short properly to compile the 
complete record of Mr. Wright’s achievements 


in the annals of this Association. A tribute 
worthy of Mr. Wright and his untiring in- 
terest in his profession will be published in 
the February issue. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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More About “Winter Selling Plans” 
EPLIES to my letters regarding Winter 
Selling Plans of refrigerator manufacturers 
have been received from Haldeman Finnie, 
Manager, Refrigerator Division, National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association, Detroit; Charles 
J. Gibson, President, Gibson Electric Refrigerator 
Corporation, Greenville, Michigan; and G. V. 
Egan, Assistant Treasurer, Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. 

Responses were also received from H. W. 
Newell, Vice President in Charge of Sales, Frigi- 
daire Corporation, referring the matter to Mr. 
Finnie, and from John R. Walker, Executive Vice 
President, National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies, who referred the correspondence to a 
special committee. 

The letter of Mr. Gibson is quoted in full and 
excerpts from the letters of Messrs. Finnie and 
Egan are reproduced below—without comment. 


Mr. Gibson’s Letter: 

“Replying to your kind letter of the 13th, we have not 
offered any ‘Winter Selling Plans’ which would dictate 
to the dealers the terms under which electric refrigerators 
should be sold during the winter. 

“We are firmly of the belief that dealers should de- 
termine their own credit and sales policies and do not at 
any time attempt to dictate either credit or sales policies 
to them. 

“Our sales plan has always been sufficiently flexible to 
meet the dealers’ own requirements and we are very 
pleased to say that our sales program for 1935 has met 
with the universal approval of all of the dealers to whom 
it has been presented. In fact we have never in our 
entire history experienced such universal approval and 
congratulations from dealers on our sales program for the 
sale of Gibson Electric Refrigerators during 1935. 

“You may be assured that we are always glad to co- 
operate with the National Retail Credit Association in 
the promotion of the best interests of the retailers.” 


Extract from Mr. Finnie’s Letter: 

“The subject of Winter Selling Plans was discussed at 
the regular meeting of our members recently. Although 
no formal action was taken, it was the consensus of 
opinion that these plans, which invelve a waiting period 
before installment payments begin, have stimulated sales 
in the off-season and that the experience of three or four 
‘winters has demonstrated them to be sound in that credit 
losses have been no greater than in other seasons.” 


Excerpts from Mr. Egan’s Letter: 
“We are entirely in agreement with you that selling 
should be done on sound credit terms only. This is just 
as much to our interest as it is to the retailer. We have 


been in business for twenty years, and hope to be for 
many years to come. We know that we cannot sell 
refrigerators to a dealer who has a back room full of 
refrigerators which have been sold previously and which 
he has found it necessary to repossess, and we know that 
if many retailers find themselves in this position the word 
will get around and we will not be able to sell refrigera- 
tors to anybody. 

“The Kitchen Rental Plan was made available to deal- 
ers in the latter part of August, and continued through 
September and October. Early in November the Winter 
Selling Plan was made available. The externals of the 
two plans are different, but the basic points are much the 
same. 

“It is not correct that these plans call for no down 
payment. Both plans call for the payment of the first 
monthly installment at the time of signing the order. 
Under the Winter Selling Plan this is a payment of $5.00 
on the SA Model, to be followed by another payment of 
$5.00 every thirty days, so that by April Ist the pur- 
chaser would have a cash investment of $30.00 in his 
refrigerator. 

“Under the Kitchen Rental Plan the purchaser was al- 
lowed on the SA Model $3.50 per month, but the con- 
tract was drawn to call for monthly installments of 
$7.33. Ona sale made in September the purchaser would 
pay in cash $3.83 and the same amount every thirty days, 
so that by April Ist he would have a cash investment of 
$26.81. 

“It is evident that somebody has given you the impres- 
sion that the $20.00 allowance (the exact amount of the 
allowance varied according to the selling prices of the 
various models) applied against this figure and not against 
the gross monthly installment. I feel sure you will agree 
that a cash investment by the purchaser of $26.81 at the 
end of next March is an entirely different matter from 
a cash investment of $4.55, 

“Not a word of advertising was issued by Kelvinator 
Corporation on this or any other special plan of selling. 
To the best of our knowledge not a single one of our 
distributors did a word of advertising on-it. We know 
that a very few dealers did some advertising, but it was 
absolutely contrary to our recommendations. We be- 
lieved that the plan would be a much more efficient stimu- 
lus to sales if no advertising were done and it were taken 
to a preferred list of prospects directly by the retail sales- 
men, and we recommended to our dealer organization 
that it be handled in that manner. 

“Less than 20 per cent of our dealers ever made a sale 
on the Kitchen Rental Plan, and probably not over 5 per 
cent used it to the extent of making as many as five 
sales. Only a very few pushed it at all vigorously. There 
was absolutely no element of compulsion in our recom- 
mendation of the plan to our dealers either directly or 
indirectly through advertising. 

“As a matter of fact the offering of special sales plans 
originated because the dealers demanded something of 
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the sort to aid them in overcoming sales resistance to 
refrigeration selling duringthe fall and winter months. 
It was the human tendency to put off the purchase of a 
refrigerator to spring, so they desired some incentive to 
offer the purchaser to step up his sale from April or May 
into November or December. Naturally, only bona fide 
purchasers could be induced to sign an order at that sea- 
son of the year. People might sign a purchase order in 
the spring with the thought of using the refrigerator dur- 
ing the hot months and then allowing it to be repossessed, 
but no one is likely to order in the fall and make pay- 
ments over the winter months only to have the refrigera- 
tor taken away from them at the advent of the hot 
weather season. 

“Let me emphasize again—these plans were not widely 
advertised and were not advertised at all by us, they did 
not call for no down payment, and it was not possible for 
a purchaser to use any model for six months for only 
$4.55 and then return it. We believe the plans offered 
were sound financially and, inasmuch as during the last 
eight years we have, through our subsidiary, Refrigeration 
Discount Corporation, handled the financing of a very 
substantial volume of refrigeration paper, we believe that 
our background makes us adequate judges of what is 
sound. We do not compel or attempt to compel our 
dealers to use these plans.” 


Inasmuch as I shall be in Detroit, January 10, 
I have requested appointments with both Mr. 
Finnie and Mr. Egan, the results of which will be 
announced in the February Crepir Wortp.—L. 
S. Crowder. 
>» » » 


A Challenge to Credit Granters __ 
VERY reader of this magazine is urged to read— 


and reread—the article on page 11 of this issue by 
Robert M. Grinager, entitled ““A Post Mortem 
on P. & L. Accounts.” For, in this article, Mr. Grinager 
not only “hits the nail on the head’”’—he drives it home! 

He gives, from actual experience, causes of loss cov- 
ering a period of 81% years and his analyses of these causes 
are enlightening. 

For instance, he shows that out of every $100 of loss— 
$35.90 was lost to “‘skips.”” Miscellaneous causes were 
responsible for 28 per cent and unemployment for 14 per 
cent of losses. 

Next in importance is the item “Charges Unauthor- 
ized by Credit Department,” which accounted for 8.3 
per cent of the losses. 

In commenting on this item, which was greater than 
the losses from bankruptcies, he says: 


Bosses and department managers are still O.K.’ing 
credit. This loss is being reduced gradually but is still 
a great evil, especially in the smaller business. It must 
be done away with. In eight and. one-half years, this 
medium-sized department store, doing a better than aver- 
age business, lost $400 more on personally O.K.’d credit 
than on all its bankruptcies combined. 


Having held his ‘‘post mortem,” Mr. Grinager offers 
a series of recommendations which, because of their merit, 
we would quote in full if space permitted. Read them— 
carefully. 
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Use These 
Inactive Account Stickers 


For use on statements showing no 


purchases during the month: 


We Missed You 
Last Month! 


vv 
Anything wrong? If 


so, please give us a 
chance to correct it. 


We Value 
Your Patronage! 
© 1934, w. aw. c. a. 
















Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 


vv 


This is just a re- 
minder that we 
missed you last 
month. 


Use Your 


Charge Account! 
1934, w. m. c. a. 













You Don’t Owe 
Us a Cent! 


vv 


Yes! We've noticed 
it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 


Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 
© 1934, w. x. c. a. } 





Exact size shown by dotted lines. Printed in one 
color (maroon) on white gummed paper. 


Price $2.00 per 1,000 


Order from 
Your Credit Bureau 






“What Is the Most Important 
Retail Credit Problem for 1935?” 


So many replies were received to this annual question that it was necessary to hold over 
quite a number of them for the next issue 


Care in Reopening Closed Accounts 

The most important retail credit problem for 1935 is 
that of approving and declining accounts. Particularly 
at this time when it appears that we are moving out of 
the depression, we will find applicants who for the past 
few years have had a poor credit record due to unem- 
ployment or poor business conditions, but are now secur- 
ing employment or are working at more gainful occupa- 
tions. 

It is the problem now for us to decide which of these 
accounts we are going to put back on our books and which 
ones we will decline. We cannot be too liberal in the 
extension of credit to those who have had a poor record 
and on the other hand if we are too strict in passing on 
applications it will result in the loss of considerable busi- 
ness to our house. The credit man, with the proper 
knowledge of his work and a complete credit record of 
the applicant, should treat each case individually and 
carefully so that the employer and the customer may be 
best served. 

B. F. Co.wins, 
Warner Hdwe. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Reopening Closed Accounts—” 

There are many problems, but one of the important 
ones will be the reopening of closed accounts and the 
reviving of inactive accounts. 

It is very essential before reopening a closed account or 
reviving one that has been inactive for a period of years, 
that the credit files be immediately revised by securing 
up-to-date information from the credit bureau. 

The individual who has not used an account for several 
years may be in straitened financial circumstances, seeking 
refuge from his troubles and will try to impose upon the 
retail merchant if the proper precautions are not taken. 
Therefore, it behooves the wise credit man to have such 
cases investigated. 

On the other hand, the individual who had a slow ac- 
count at one time may now be in a financial position that 
would warrant the reopening of his account. However, 
there should always be a definite terms understanding. 

F. J. Firzpatrick, 

Director of Accounts, Kresge Department Store, New- 
ark, N. J. 

> >» » 


The Problems are Three! 

1. A National Community Credit policy. 

2. Closer cooperation with the bureau. 

3. Expansion of contract sales on a sound, intelligent 

basis. 
FRANK Batty, 

General Credit Manager, Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., San 

Francisco. 
> > » 

“Reestablishing Inactive Accounts—” 

The most important Retail Credit problem for 1935, 
I believe, is the reestablishing of inactive accounts, a 
great many of which have been closed due to unforeseen 
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circumstances such as unemployment and large reductions 
in salary. ‘These customers who are now employed are 
very anxious to reestablish their credit record. 

The importance of this problem is having a definite 
understanding regarding the credit terms when the ac- 
count is being reopened and, due to small salaries, the 
placing of a reasonable limit on the account, also explain- 
ing to the customers the importance of giving good reasons 
when they are unable to pay their account on the due 
date. 

The Community Credit Policy could be used to great 
advantage in the reestablishing of accounts. 

Harry O. WRENN, 
Credit Manager, Nebraska Clothing Co., Omaha, Neb. 
> >» » 


Proper Credit Control 


The fact for us to consider is that in 1935 there will 
be a vigorous demand for credit, which to be profitable 
must be properly controlled. Credit must be extended 
only where it is merited and not merely because it is 
requested or desired. 

Control must be applied in authorization to prevent 
overbuying, and processes devised in many cities during 
the depression must be maintained to control the over- 
confident, those who do not know their own ability and 
depend on the credit man to interpret this for them. 
What a wonderful community genius the credit man has 
become—a sort of guardian angel, a confidant, and ad- 
viser on subjects from A to Zyzzle. 

Customer control will step again into its once im- 
portant place. Accounts with those fundamentally good 
should be analyzed once more so that you will get the 
full share of this new buying urge. 

H. M. Toso.owsky, 

Credit Manager, E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas, Tex. 

> >» » 
Cooperation in Credit Sales Development 

During the past few years, retail credit has been a real 
factor in avoiding a more destructive depression than we 
have experienced and this same factor should be the means 
of rebuilding. 

The Credit Manager’s problem for the coming year 
will be that of constant cooperation with the sales depart- 
ment and any credit sales development. This does not 
necessarily mean the accepting of unfavorable risks, how- 














Editor’s Note 


Rehabilitating Closed Accounts and Reviving 
Inactive Accounts — Developing Community 
Credit Policies—Prevention of Breakdowns in 
Credit Terms—these are what credit executives 
throughout the country consider their most im- 
portant problems for 1935. 

It is interesting to note that the first two 
problems were also ranked in the same order 
last year. The third, to quote one reply, is “a 
seemingly national tendency to extend terms to 
sixty or ninety days.” 
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ever; the account that became inactive in 1929 or 1930, 
because of inability to pay promptly should be carefully 
studied and his credit reestablished, at the earliest possible 
time, providing, of course, that the individual is free of 
delinquent indebtedness at this time. A liberal attitude 
on credit extension, coupled with a sincere effort to main- 
tain satisfactory collections is always desirable, but more 
so at this time. 


With a steady increase in business, we should carefully 
guard against competition in credit terms and establish 
once and for all time, a fair basis of credit extension. We 
should establish a definite time for payment of charge 
purchases and avoid extended payment terms beyond the 
reasonable value of the merchandise sold, or no longer 
than is economically advantageous to both customer and 
merchant. 


The elimination of unnecessary expense in credit and 
collection departments should be avoided by refusing to 
accept installment accounts, where payments are lower 
than an amount that will prove profitable, all of which 
can be summed up briefly by “KEEP THE SHIP ON 
EVEN KEEL,” “CLEAR THE DECKS FOR AC- 
TION” and “BE READY TO PUSH AHEAD.” 

E. E. Pappon, 

Manager, Credit Department, Lammert Furniture Co., 
St. Louis. , 

> > » 


Get Rid of the Habitually Slow Pay Customers 


Biblical history relates that the tribe of Judah was 
menaced and sorely harassed by the Philistines. The 
pressing problem of the time was to shake off the Philis- 
tine shackles; to achieve this, Samson was freed of his 
bands and forthwith slew a thousand Philistines with the 
jawbone of an ass! 


Perhaps the credit problems of 1935 cannot be solved 
so easily, but the credit man who rises up like Samson 
and rids his ledgers of the habitually slow-pay custoniers 
will do a job that insures an easier road to success and 
more profits for his firm during the year. 


D. H. Go_pMAN, 
President, Rosa Goldman Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Nation-Wide Adoption of the Community 
Credit Policy 


The writer is of the opinion that the most important 
problem for 1935 is the same problem that confronted re- 
tail credit in 1934, and for many years prior thereto, 
although the fact wasn’t realized—namely—the adoption 
of the Community Credit Policy on a national scale. 
There isn’t any question but that between 1933 and 1934 
marvelous strides in connection with the Community 
Credit Policy were made by credit men throughout the 
nation, but there is a great deal yet to be done in connec- 
tion with the promotion of the proposed plan. The 
writer indulges the hope that the National will concen- 
trate its efforts along this line. 

If the Community Credit Policy problem is solved, all 
questions involving retail credit should be arbitrarily an- 
swered. The writer may also mention that he does not 
believe that general promotion of the idea can avail much 
good, but thinks that the National Association should 
concentrate its efforts on putting the problem over in 
those cities in which the matter has been more or less 
favorably accepted, but in which an occasional unbeliever 
still exists. 

Leop. L. Meyer, 
Foley Bros. Dry Goods Co., Houston, Tex. 
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“Establishing a Community Credit Policy—” 


The most important retail credit problem in Lincoln 
for the year 1935 is agreed upon by all prominent credit 
men generally; that the establishing of a community 
credit policy is to be our chief aim. 

There has been a need for cooperation among the mer- 
chants for several years, but the necessity for cooperation 
was amplified to the credit people during the meeting here 
following the state credit convention in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. Mr. L. S. Crowder and Mr. Chas. Reed were 
present at that time and furnished the necessary enthusi- 
asm. Practically all of the large stores have signed the 
agreement and are making rapid plans for enforcement, 
beginning January 1, 1935. 

One of our local merchants, in the furniture and hard- 
ware business, an old established concern, has been fol- 
lowing the present proposed plan for several years, charg- 
ing interest on accounts sixty days past due, with excel- 
lent results. 

We feel that if this policy is carried out, and success- 
fully, it will be one of the largest accomplishments ever 
made by our local credit association. 

G. D. PEGLER, 

District Manager, Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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To Relieve the Customer of the “Depression 
Complex” 


A large number of people, on a percentage basis small, 
are still riding the wave of depression. In other words, 
they feel that “everybody has been hard hit” and there- 
fore they, the debtors, should not exert themselves very 
much to liquidate their just obligations. Fortunately, 
however, according to my notion, a very large percentage 
of the people who, due to no fault of their own, jeopard- 
ized their former good credit, now realize more than ever 
before that, in order to maintain credit, their obligations 
must be respected at all times. 

Therefore, I think the most important credit problem 
for 1935 is for the credit men and credit fraternities to 
do everything possible, by contact, education, etc., to con- 
tinue to relieve the charge customer of the depression 


ange. G. C. Driver, 
Credit Manager, The May Company, Cleveland. 


- we 2. 


Cooperation—Keystone of Successful Business 


The most important retail credit problem for 1935 is 
cooperation—the keystone of successful business. With- 
out it, no enterprise can progress. “It is the business 
interpretation of the Golden Rule.” 

To build a cooperative credit structure throughout this 
country that would form an adequate bulwark to restrain 
unsound credits, has been the prime motive back of the 
efforts of those individual Credit Sales Managers who 
have contributed years of time, energy and experience to 
the upbuilding of the Credit profession. 

The real problem now is to maintain and to strengthen 
this structure that has been so well builded, to work out 
a technique to secure immediate and continuous coopera- 
tion between Credit Bureaus and Credit Sales Managers, 
and thus to enable the latter intelligently and quickly to 
extend or refuse credit privileges. 

Newcomers in every community who are entitled to 
credit because of their past favorable records, have every 
right to expect and demand immediate credit accommoda- 
tions. The responsibility for serving the public with dis- 


(Continued on page 32.) 








N A discussion of collection methods centered entirely 
around Monthly Installment Accounts, it is impos- 
sible definitely to separate or distinguish between 
collection effort and those activities involved in credit in- 
vestigation, customer interview and credit censorship. 

The handling of an installment account and the treat- 
ment of the customer from the time the sale is made, 
should be done with an eye to the collectability of the ac- 
count. From a credit standpoint, an installment sale 
should not be considered as a sale until collection is made. 
The profit on the sale is usually covered by the last pay- 
ment. 

If you obtain dependable credit information, if you 
are careful in your analysis of credit qualifications—if 
you grant credit only to those applicants who merit this 
service by their qualifications (adequate and permanent 
income, satisfactory moral character, honesty and integ- 
rity)—if you are thorough in your interview with the 
customer and make sure that he understands that he is 
entering into a business agreement and a legal contract 
to pay a specified amount at a specified time each month, 
at a specified place—if you are prompt in checking the 
first tendency toward irregularity in payment and persist- 





ent in your follow-up of such irregularities—you will have 
very few nonpaying accounts, a very low bad debt loss, 
and a minimum of collection expense. 

The too common belief is that the successful collection 
of installment accounts depends on what you sell instead 
of to whom you sell. This is far from true. To be ac- 
ceptable credit risks, customers must have paying ability; 
that is, adequate permanent income, coupled with the 
honesty and integrity which prompts the desire to pay as 
a means of building up and protecting a good credit repu- 
tation. 

With these qualifications, the great majority of cus- 
tomers will pay their accounts regardless of the type of 
merchandise involved. If credit is extended only to this 
class of customer, collection problems are to a great ex- 
tent simplified and collection costs reduced to a minimum. 

Essentially, credit granting is a fact-finding activity sup- 
ported by intelligent decisions based on the facts found. 
If the information about the customer is sufficiently com- 
plete to afford a basis for judging his paying ability and 
his character, the use of ordinary good judgment will 
avoid an excessive percentage of credit-granting mistakes. 
No magic is necessary, but complete facts must be ob- 
tained. For this reason, any credit granter who does not 
cooperate to the fullest extent with the local credit bureau 
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The “Four C’s” Basis 
for Installment Credits 


By ROBERT S. SMITH 
General Credit Manager, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 











or reporting agency, using their facilities to the maximum, 
is making a serious and costly mistake. 

Depending on repossession possibilities as a substitute 
for credit qualifications, is dangerous and is likely to in- 
dicate a superficial understanding of the principles of 
credit granting and of the responsibility of the credit 
granter. 

The practice of promoting credit sales so forcefully as 
to override sound judgment as to credit qualifications, 
naturally is certain to be expensive and conducive to un- 
satisfactorily high losses. Too many companies seem to 
operate on the theory that excessive sales pressure result- 
ing in oversold credit customers is sound practice if 
accompanied by hard-boiled, intensive collection methods 
under which the customer is subjected to all of the collec- 
tion devices conceivable. The champions of this type of 
installment business probably contribute more to the de- 
moralization of credit principles and practices than any 
other one force. 

Fortunately, the number of companies indulging in 
practices of this type is constantly diminishing. In my 
opinion, business is rapidly awakening to the realization 
that the adoption of sound credit principles demands much 
in the way of educational work among the rank and file 
of installment purchasers, and tactics as described tend to 
lessen appreciation of the average installment buyer of 
the necessity of credit qualifications and a good credit 
reputation. 

Much inconvenience, expense and loss to the credit 
granter and much embarrassment to the customer which 
would result in forced collection, may be avoided by a 
thorough understanding with the customer at the time of 
the interview as to just how payment is expected. A 
definite and thorough understanding with the customer 
regarding the terms of the contract and emphasis on the 
fact that the provisions of the agreement are expected to 
be met completely, will do much to promote this under- 
standing. 








Editor’s Note: 


Credit investigation, customer interview, 
credit censorship and, lastly, collection ef- 
fort—these form Mr. Smith’s “Four C’s” 
basis for installment credits. 











We insist that each new installment customer read 
and thoroughly understand his contract. We tactfully 
explain to him that overobligation on his part is mutually 
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undesirable. In this way it is frequently possible to sell 
continuously on an installment basis, keeping the outstand- 
ing obligation within reasonable limits. 

Interesting experience over a period of several years 
has indicated that in fulfilling the responsibilities of credit 
investigation, customer interview and credit censorship, 
well-trained women are equal to men in their perform- 
ance. In some respects, they are even superior. The 
essentials of sound credit handling seem to be as well 
understood and carried out by women and in many cases 
they have the added advantage of greater tactfulness. In 
addition, they are generally less inclined to neglect those 
details which although individually not so important, in 
the aggregate go a long way toward measuring the re- 
sults. 

In contrast, women generally have not been good col- 
lectors. This probably is explained by dislike for the 
work. 

The requisites of a collection procedure are effectiveness 
and simplicity. From a mechanical standpoint, it is per- 
haps possible to devise a number of collection follow-up 
plans of equal effectiveness and economy, none of which 
would afford satisfactory results without the adoption of 
sound credit policies such as those indicated in the pre- 
vious paragraphs. 

Based on experience with several different installment 
collection follow-up systems, and observation of still 
others, my opinion is that a simple plan centered around 
a follow-up file divided according to date, in which is 
filed an index card for each account, is the most satis- 
tactory and economical. Under this plan a card bearing 
the customer’s name and account number is prepared for 
each new account and filed in the follow-up file, so that 
it will come up for review as soon after the monthly due 
date as desired. 

In this way, attention is automatically directed each 
day to those accounts that lave become past due, so that 
the necessary collection action can be taken. The advan- 
tages of this plan are that the follow-up cards may be 
arranged to accelerate or slow up the collection effort 
according to the needs of the particular account, and at 
the same time it avoids the necessity of a complete review 
of all accounts in the ledgers daily or weekly. 

It is essential that each day’s follow-up cards be checked 
against the ledgers and that all postings on the ledger 
sheets of the individual accounts be kept up-to-date. In 
other words, this plan like any other plan, must actually 
be operated—otherwise results are not forthcoming. 

Collection results, of course, depend very greatly on the 
action taken after the follow-up plan brings to attention 
those accounts that are past due. If the customer was 
entitled to credit, non-payment is usually due to the cus- 
tomer’s oversight or negligence, or to changed financial 
circumstances. The immediate essential is to find out 
why payments are not being made. 

Non-payment resulting from negligence can usually 
be cured by reminders, either by mail or telephone, point- 
ing out that payment is past due, requesting immediate 
settlement and insisting that the customer come to the 
Credit Office to discuss his account if unable to pay. If 
such notices do not bring response, usually the only re- 
course is to arrange for the collector to call on the cus- 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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Make more money 
on your 
instalment business! 
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é Methods of | 

| Instalment Selling | 
and Collection 





By JOHN T. BARTLETT 
and CHARLES M. REED 


HOW to sell “on time”— 

HOW to collect on such sales— 

HOW to increase volume and profits 
in your instalment business— 


All are detailed in this valuable book. Two well- 
known authorities here give the results of a nation- 
wide study in this field, outlining the most profitable 
practices of scores of companies. A book indis- 
pensable not only to every installment merchant 
but to every retailer who does any credit business. 
Here is the latest and best procedure in managing 
credits and collections. The sample letters of col- 
lection are alone worth the price of the volume. 

“A book which should be standard in its field for 
years to come.”—Guy H. Hulse, General Manager, Na- 
tional Consumer Credit Reporting Corp. 


“A complete encyclopedia of information for the mer- 
chant selling on contract. Will help him find and correct 
the faults in his credit system.".—J. A. Gary, Editor, 
“Furniture Age.” 


“An excellent treatment of salient probiems. The ideas 
are sound, specific and practical.”"—Louis H. Davis, 
Credit Manager, The Mutual Credit Clothing Co. 


Price $3.50 


By 
JOHN T. BARTLETT 
Editor of Bartlett Service 


and 
CHARLES M. REED 


President National Retail Credit Association 
(Harper & Brothers, Publishers) 


Methods of 
Instalment Selling 
and Collection 


Order from your national office 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
1218 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send me Bartlett & Reed’s new book, Methods of In- 
stallment Selling and Collection. 


—_——-Check enclosed ——-Send bill 








December Trends--a Fast-Reading Summary 


... A nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections and credit sales 


for December, 1934, as compared with December, 1933, compiled by Research 
Division - - National Retail Credit Association .. . 


’ ‘HE increase in employment in the shoe industry 
gave added impetus to collections and credit sales 
in Augusta, Me. Restoration of pay cuts in several 

instances was reported as causing money to be more 


plentiful during the Christmas month. . . . Atlantic City 
reported the greatest increase in collections for December 











Highlights for December 


76 Cities reporting. 
24,104 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


72 Cities reported increases. 
9.9% was the average increase for all 
cities. 
120.0% was the greatest increase (Atlantic 
City, N. J.) 
4 Cities reported decreases. 
18.0% was the greatest decrease (Mt. 
Clemens, Mich.). 


CREDIT SALES 


75 Cities reported increases. 
18.0% was the average increase for all 
cities. 
65.0% was the greatest increase (Albu- 
querque, N. M.). 
1 City reported a decrease (2.0%) 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.). 








as compared with December, 1933... . The improvement 
in collections in Pittsburgh was in keeping with general 
improvement in business. 

All cities located in the New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania area were happy over the results in retail 
collections and credit sales. . . . 

Washington, D. C., reported that collections have 
never been better and that the merchants have just passed 
through the best season in their history. During the past 


eighteen months over 30,000 additional employees have 
been added in the nation’s capital and the governmental 
pay roll is now about ten millions monthly. . . 


The opening of a steel mill in Clarksburg, W. Va., is 
expected to increase collections considerably within the 
next few months. All local industries are now operating 
at partial capacity and the new year prospects appear 
much greater. . . . Cities located in Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina reported the best increase 
in credit sales since 1929... . 

Cities in Kentucky report the best Christmas business 
since 1930 even though the money from the tobacco in- 
dustry was unavailable. The tobacco season was late 
this year due to dry weather. . . . 


The increased activity in oil field developments has 
caused an increase in credit sales in Hutchinson, Kan. 
Ten new oil supply firms have recently been started and 
more are expected... . 


Collections in Kansas City continue to show a decided 
increase ; credit sales were more regular and not as spotty 
as in other years. ... A healthy condition of accounts re- 
ceivable is indicated in St. Louis. Credit sales continue 
to show a healthy increase and it is believed that 1935 
will continue this upward trend... . 


In Peoria, IIl., collections show a greater increase for 
December than for any other month in 1934. Christmas 
buying started immediately after Thanksgiving and con- 
tinued steady up to and including the day before Christ- 
mas. There was less “shopping” and more buying of 
better grade merchandise. . . . Chevrolet Motor Company 
in Bay City, Mich., is increasing employment. All in- 
dustries have increased during the past year. . . . The 
majority of the cities in Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio re- 
ported healthy increases in credit sales for December. . . . 

Cities in Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota reported 
credit sales were the best since 1929... . 

Collections and credit sales in Albuquerque, N. M., 





Recapitulation—Comparison of December, 1934 vs. November, 1934 














Collections Credit Sales 
December, 1934 November, 1934 December, 1934 November, 1934 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per .Cent 
Cities of Total Cities of Total . Cities of Total Cities of Total 
Good 52 68.6 41 66.1 67 88.4 45 72.5 
Fair 23 30.2 20 32.3 8 10.4 17 27.5 
Slow | . 22 1 1.6 | 1.2 -” ied 
Total 76 100.0 62 100.0 76 100.0 62 100.0 
Increase 72 95.0 54 87.0 74 97.6 56 90.3 
Decrease 4 5.0 5 8.2 1 | | 1.6 
No change ond meet 2 3.2 1 1.2 2 3.2 
No comment i. jaca 1 1.6 ae oiiedal 3 4.9 
Total 76 100.0 62 100.0 76 100.0 62 100.0 
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have been greater in 1934 than at any time during the 
past three years... . 





In Texas, Amarillo, Austin, Fort Worth, and Hous- 


ton report considerable increase in collections as well as 
credit sales. One store in Houston reports that Christ- 
mas buying was surprisingly more on a cash basis than 
during the previous years. .. . 


Collections and credit sales in all cities in Colorado 


have shown considerable improvement, Pueblo reporting 


that credit conditions have greatly improved due to more 
strict credit policy by the merchants. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., report that collections during December 
have not kept pace with increased sales due principally to 


the spending of cash for holiday purchases. 


Firms 


out close follow-up have suffered considerably. . . . 
Sacramento, Calif., reports a decided upward swing 


in credit sales. 


creased purchases are noted on old accounts. . 
Santa Monica, due to increased employment, collections 
and credit sales are expected to increase materially during 
a 
Collections and credit sales continue to increase in 
Canada—New Westminster, B. C., reporting a 20.0 per 
cent increase in collections while London, Ont., reported 
an 18.0 per cent increase in credit sales... . 





. . . Casper and 


with- 


New accounts are being opened and in- 


In 





(Nore: Permission to use the cartoon alongside was ob- 
tained through the courtesy of J. E. R. Chilton, Jr.,. Manager, 
Merchants Retail Credit Association, Dallas.) 


Day by Day (In Every Way) 











I'M GETTING 
BETTER __ 
BY GOLLY, I 












BELIEVE 1 AM ! 




















—Patton in the Dallas Journal 








Comparative Reports - - By Cities - - December, 1934 vs. 1933 















_ Increase .. Increase | Increase + Increase 
District and City = — | District and City ee we: ae oe 
Decrease anes Decrease | __ , tons Decrease ales Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Fair +15.0 Good +25.0 6. Detroit, Mich. Good +20.0 Good —_ +40.0 
Lewiston, Me. Good + 5.0 Good +*8.0 Grand Rapids, Mich. Good 8.0 Good +12.5 
Providence, R. I. Fair + 1.0 Fair + 5.0 Mt. Clemens, Mich. Fair 18.0 Good +25.0 
2. Atlantic City, N. J. Good +120.0 Good  +30.0 Cincinnati, Ohio Good +108 Good  +19.0 
Newark, N. J. Good + 4.0 Good +15.0 Dayton, Ohio Good + 8.5 Good +35.5 
Albany, N. Y. Fair +20.0 Good +12.0 | Springfield, Ohio Good +17.0 Good +31.0 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fair +12.0 Good +20.7. | Toledo, Ohio Good +12.0 Good +15.0 
Utica, N. Y. Good + 4.0 Good +15.0 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Fair + 6.0 Good + 8.0 
_Pittsburgh, Pa. eat ____ Good __ + 8.0_ Good _+10.0 Davenport, Ia. Good + 7.3 Good +15.0 
3. Washington, D. C. Good +10.0 Good  +22.0 Sioux City, Ta. Good +20 Fair No change 
Charlotte, N. C. Good 414.5 Good 417.0 | St. Paul, Minn. Good 4.7 Good A 
Charleston, W. Va. Good + Good +... | Omaha, Neb. Good +80 Good +120 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Slow -20 Good 4250 | Huron, S. D. Good = +15.0 Good _+30.0 
ee —- Ee 7° = 6 oa Sioux Falls, S. D. Good T 7.0 Good +22.0 
4. Jacksonville, Fla. Good +25.0 Good +35.0 | TST =e, 00oo— - _ 
Atlanta. Ga. Good "sp Good ty | 8. Albuquerque, N. M. Good +30.0 Good +65.0 
Savannah, Ga. Fair +19.0 Good +42.5 Muskogee, Okla. Fair “15.5 Fair +19.0 
Shreveport La Good 112.6 Good 142.6 lulsa, Okla. Good +10.9 Good +16.6 
Jackson Miss. Good 15.7 Good +21.6 Amarillo, Tex. Good +28.5 Good +27.0 
Chastesmn. 6. C. Fair 115.0 Good +40.0 Austin, Tex. Good + 3.0 Good + 8.0 
<< — —_—_— ————— Fort Worth, Tex. Good + 5.3 Good +25.7 
ae ~ ge — Good + 6.0 — Yt Houston, Tex. Good +10.9 Good +20.3 
fort Smith, Ark. Good + 3.4 300 +21. —— , * _ ee —— 
Little Rock, Ark. Good +5.0 Good +16.0 + ee a oo oe 
9 aie, “eae Good Good H sreeley, Colo. Fair + 0.1 Fair 10.0 
~ ve ‘ ie *, sig Pueblo, Colo. Fair +17.0 Good +38.0 
Emporia, Kan. Fair +100 Good +200 Salt Lake City, Utah Good +10.0 Good +116 
Hutchinson, Kan. Good +48.7 Good +46.0 Cc Ww , ; espe : 
Topeka, Kan. Good +150 Good  +20.0 Cotes Ute =— Sl lo oe 
Bowling Green, Ky. Fair - 1.0 Fair + 5.0 — a. ~ tc 
Paducah, Ky. Fair +13.0 Good +23.0 10. Helena, Mont. __ Good ++ Good +... _ 
Jefferson City, Mo. Fair 5.0 Good +20.0 11. Los Angeles, Calif. Good + 5.0 Good +13.7 
Kansas City, Mo. Good 5.0 Good +10.0 Sacramento, Calif. Good + 5.0 Good +12.0 
St. Louis, Mo. Good 5.0 Good 415.0 | San Francisco, Calif. Good + 5.0 Good + 9.3 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Fair oro Good +25.0 Santa Barbara, Calif, Fair + 5.0 Good +15.0 
Knoxville, Tenn. Good +12.0 Good 4274 | Santa Monica, Calif. Fair +10.0 300d +35.0 
Nashville, Tenn. Fair + 4.5 Good +181 | _ Las Vegas, Nev. Fair +15.0 Fair +10.0 
6. Peoria, Il. Good $12.6 Good + 12. London, Ont. Good $11.0 Good _+18.0 
Springfield, Ill. Good + 6.0 Good +14.0 New Westminster, B.C. Fair +20.0 Fair +15.0 
Evansville, Ind. Good 425.0 Good +20.0 Victoria, B. C. Good + 5.0 Good + 7.0 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Fair +16.0 Slow -20 | Saskatoon, Sask. Fair ae Fair re 
Bay City, Mich. Good +10.0 Good +10.0 | Winnipeg, Man. Good +12.0 Good + 9.0 
EEE einen 
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Obtain Relief From Your Credit Problems 
With 


TELAUTOGRAPHS | 


After Careful Investigation, 148 Great Stores Installed 
This Service for Credit Bureau Communication !! 





At Least Ten Distinct Advantages Result From Their Use in . 
Credit Reporting: 


1. Speed: Messages are transmitted instantane- 7. Clerical expenses are reduced because only one 
ously. person is required to send telautograph mes- 
sages which are automatically recorded at the 
2. Accuracy: Facsimile messages remain at all receiving end. Thus, the time of the person - 
stations. whose duty it now is to receive messages is 1 


available for other work. 
3. Errors, with their consequent losses, are pre- 


. 4 
vented by the clerk’s knowledge that an in- 8. Telautographs operate secretly and silently. 
delible handwritten record is sent to all stations Consequently, without any fear of embarrassing 
connected. the waiting customer and losing his good will, 
the store can receive the data from the bureau 
4. If errors occur, these indelible handwritten rec- to safely grant or deny the request for a charge 
ords are undeniable evidence as to who is at account. ( 
fault and there can be no “passing the buck.” 9 


. Deliveries can be made more rapidly—enabling 
the customers to receive the service they expect 


5. Complete reports may be obtained in a few from the store. | 


minutes’ time—compared to a few days with 


other methods. 10. Telautographs protect you from forgers and 

other dishonest types by means of a general 

6. Telautographs prevent bad account losses and broadcast—a feature’ which on past occasions 

facilitate the opening of new accounts by has resulted in the apprehension of “wanted” 
prompt action on all credit applications. persons. 


With the present upswing in general business and the need of an increased 
use of credit now with you, please at least investigate telautograph service for 
bureau communication regarding new accounts. Telautographs are inex- 
pensive—costing about $1.00 per day tor each store. 


We Have a Branch Office Near You—Send for Our Man Now! 





TELAUTOGRAPH 


16 W. 6lst St. 


¥ CORPORATION 


New York City 


WE DO OUR PART 
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A Post Mortem on “P. & L.” Accounts 


By ROBERT M. GRINAGER 


Credit Manager, First Street Store, Inc., Duluth, Minn. 


FTEN a post mortem has definitely proved that 

the doctor’s diagnosis was 100 per cent wrong. 

Death has often been due to overlooked or 
untreated causes. Vast stores of invaluable informa- 
tion relative to cause, cure, and preven- 


improper diet—the stomach and intestines are gorged with 
indigestible slow pays and poor risks. The arteries and 
blood veins are clogged with frauds, disputes, and re- 
plevins. The lifeless body reveals the stinging bites of 

bankruptcies and the deep unhealed scars 





tion have been given to the scientific 
world by carefully performed experi- 
ments carried out completely after life 
has ceased, and through intelligent study 
of the facts and findings thereof. 

I have performed such a “post 
mortem” of my profit and loss (all loss) 
ledgers by means of a detailed study of 
all such defined accounts. The results 
bring to my mind wise old “Bill” 
Shakespeare, who has Cassius say: 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 

our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” 
—and that, I throw out as a challenge 
to credit granters and store executives 
who authorize credit extension and 





credit extension policies. 

To what causes can death be laid? 
What poisons are infecting the systems 
of our credit-granting firms? What 
saps the vitality of our institutions now 
dependent upon retail credit? 


The answers to these questions form a sound basis for 
an argument in favor of the practice of “birth control” — 
or “credit control,” if you please. Accounts that are cer- 
tain to turn into costs, worries, bankruptcies, long delays, 
better that they never be born than that they 
be brought to life only to cause trouble, anguish, and 


disputes 


expense to already discouraged parents. 

We can prevent the birth of such losses. There are 
several practical methods of sterilization, and we are fully 
equipped with modern contraceptives that will allow busi- 
ness to flourish healthfully, nourish itself, and develop 
proper credit—and, at the same time, eliminate to a great 
extent offspring destined only for premature death or life 
in an institution (collection department). I merely men- 
tion here the use of common sense and good judgment, 
together with a complete and thorough investigation of 
all the facts involved. ‘These three devices, properly and 
efficiently used, will suffice. 

Let us examine the specimen* now dissected on the 
experiment table. What does the lifeless corpse reveal ? 
First, it shows that the deceased died of complications— 
not a single ailment. Second, there is the evidence of 

*Examination considered all Profit and Loss accounts of a 
popular-priced department store which caters to the middle 
classes. This store, however, has the accounts of many pro- 


fessional and business people as well as a great number of 
skilled laborers. 
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Robert M. Grinager 


of cut-throat competition. 

Too, there are definite traces of in- 
ternal bleeding and infections caused by 
other than credit department O.K.’s, 
while the blood stream itself seems to be 
diluted with carelessness and laxity. 

Third, it shows us that while we 
were treating him for “depressionitis,” 
he was still suffering from the childhood 
ailments of overselling, and inefficient 
control contracted early in life. While 
unemployment, loss of money, and hard 
times in general, had a firm grip on the 
patient, I feel sure that had his system 
been more free of these poisons, and his 
body unscathed, he could have been 
saved. 

Now let us diagnose closely the sta- 
tistics tabulated in Table 1. The figures 
tell us nothing that we have not been 
told before. . .. But they are facts that 
would change the routine of credit ex- 
tension to a great extent if we could 
firmly plant them in the minds of all credit granters and 
store managers. 





1. Skips cause the greatest loss incurred in the average 
credit department. Hard times and loss of job do not 
explain away this loss. Most of these are due particularly 
to poorly taken credit applications and a failure on the 
part of the credit granter to make every possible effort to 








Table 1.—Causes of Loss 


This table shows loss per $100 traceable to definite 
causes. Losses are based on profit and loss figures 
over a span of 8'/2 years. 


ha ia cenit an Sicha ta 2 .. $35.90 
2. Miscellaneous causes (analyzed later) _____ 28.00 
3. Unemployment or partial unemployment __ 14.00 
4. Charges unauthorized by credit department 8.30 
S. Bamkeupeey ........... edad ahaaasaadeiminaasal — Cs 
6. Marriages and divorces _____- ; — 
7. epeewened qomteects. ....................4. 2% 
8. Disputed and settled accounts ___________ .30 


These causes could be still more finely classified 
but that is not necessary. Many losses, too, are due 
to a combination of the above causes. 








immediately trace the “skip artist.” Credit granters, if 
they are to justify their existence, must reduce losses by 
skips. 


2. Our second group of losses are due to reasons classed 
as “miscellaneous.” 


An analysis of these accounts shows 
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definitely that 75 per cent are collection proof, even if 
the debtor be employed, and are correctly classed as 
“deadbeats,” debtors who just do not pay. 

Herein are included commission salesmen; laborers 
earning salaries within exemption limits; working girls 
earning meager pay; farmers and farm hands; and a 
large number of debtors residing where they can be con- 
tacted by letter only—residents of small localities who are 
not regularly employed or who work for friends or rela- 
tives, or whose balance is too small to force payment even 
if employed. It is apparent that we are accepting en- 
tirely too many applicants that we can’t force in case 
of nonpayment. 

3. Unemployment and lack of work have caused great 
losses. The credit granter will find this evil the hardest 
to combat. It is an ailment that must be prevented and 
minimized—not cured. Be sure the applicant has a 
steady job. Eliminate overselling of customers who are 
employed on seasonal and part-time jobs. 

Insist that the applicant show reserve to pay incurred 
obligations should his job fail—or at least qualifications 
to get another job soon. Control the account so that 
losses will be small. Balances on these accounts must be 
collected and eliminated before the debtor becomes dis- 
couraged and decides the account is. “the merchant’s 
worry, not his.” 

4. Bosses and department managers are still O.K.ing 
credit. This loss is being reduced gradually but is still 
a great evil, especially in the smaller business. It must 
be done away with. In eight and one-half years, this 

















Table 2.—Customer Classification in Profit 
and Loss 


Showing the classification of debtor by trade or 
profession per 100 debtors in the profit and loss 
ledgers: 


1. Maids, waitresses, chambermaids, cooks, 


0 PE eee 20.5 
2. Common and unskilled laborers _____----- 20 
3. Salesmen and saleswomen -___------------ 11 
ee 7.5 
S. Farmers and farm hands ................. 5.5 
6. Miscellaneous and unclassified ~...__.___--- 5 
7. Working girls, stenographers, factory work- 

|_| Or oe § 
8. Cab drivers and chauffeurs ___.----------- 3 
& =  — “eh a a 3 
10. Proprietors, business men, merchants, who 

are now out of business -._..-..-------- 2.5 
BN eis oie were etibeneineniines 2.5 
BE No cnn cinmmnenniemnemnne 2 
RE a ee eer eae 1.5 
14. Truckers and teamsters operating for them- 

IN ip ictseail add catholic atianleteatanas steeple 1.5 
I is at bie a hu abba ielalgekibndingied 1.5 
a ar a 1.5 
NII cs nds: nk eligi iach eh nd lbnbenisw abel 1.5 
ISIE se eo a ED 1 
I a arse delta daicvalacds Silents tans anenanndNaaneetnanabes 1 
ESSE ae eee ee ee ee 1 
21. Rooming and lodging house operators -_-_-_- 1 
| ieee PS Sh sake SER AA a a ee en 5 
PI a alae ie cl icecmanhpcaenn 5 


tSee footnote at bottom of next page. 





medium-sized department store, doing a better than aver- 
age business, lost $400 more on personally O.K.’d credit 
than on all its bankruptcies combined. 
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5. Bankruptcies in this case caused 6.3 per cent of the 
losses. Bankruptcy losses can and must be reduced. 
Bankruptcies are getting to be a habit caused by a state of 
mind that business must cure. 

6. This analysis of profit and loss accounts shows that 
nearly 5 per cent of our losses are caused by girls who for 
various reasons have quit their jobs and have married, 
and hence are “uncollectible” and judgment proof, unless 
they feel morally obligated to pay their previously con- 
tracted debts—or unless their husbands feel morally ob- 
ligated to pay these accounts. In this 5 per cent is also 
included all losses caused by girls who have become judg- 
ment-proof from divorces and other domestic disputes. 
This loss, too, must be minimized by better control of 
accounts, and settlements must be more promptly at- 
tempted. 

7. Replevined contracts cause but a very normal loss 
in most department stores. Good judgment in contract 
credit extension and the securing of reasonable down pay- 
ments can make this loss practically negligible. 

8. Losses incurred by settling accounts on a percentage 
basis, or over disputed accounts including frauds and un- 
just purchases, amount to but a small percentage of the 
losses incurred by ordinary stores. This charge can never 
be entirely eliminated, but careful credit extension will 
minimize it. 

Now turning again to our dissected specimen, we note, 
too, these facts: 

1. That several times two to five members of a fam- 
ily open accounts within a short period of time, and that 
all of the accounts opened find their way eventually to the 
profit and loss ledger. It might be well to regard the 
group opening of accounts by friends or relatives as a 
definite warning. 

2. That accounts extended to people with liquor or 
police records seldom work out satisfactorily, even though 
the debtor be employed on a good position. 

3. That accounts for young women should not be car- 
ried over after marriage. An attempt to get a note signed 
by the future husband is far more apt to be collectible than 
a judgment-proof account against a housewife. The 
account should be paid or this note should be signed 
before or immediately after marriage, while love still runs 
smoothly. 

4. There are classes and races of people who cannot 
seem to realize an obligation. Regardless of job, income, 
or position, they fail to pay when due. . 

5. The fact that a man goes bankrupt and has no debts 
or obligations does not make him a desirable credit risk. 
Several instances have been noted in this city where the 
same or similar creditors have lost on a second bank- 
ruptcy granted to the same debtor. Bankruptcy, like 
slow pay, often becomes a very convenient habit. 

**e * 

I feel that after studying the above facts, I should make 
some definite recommendations. In brief, they are: 

1. The adoption, rigid enforcement, and 100 per cent 
cooperation in carrying out of a practical community 
credit policy. 

2. The devising of more efficient credit and collection 
methods that will allow accounts to be followed more 
closely, be better recorded, and more cheaply handled. 
Close supervision of accounts is too expensive in the aver- 
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age store today, especially when there is no difference be- 
tween cash and credit prices. 

3. Recognition of the credit department as a sales de- 
partment, and not as “just a necessary expense item.” A 
method of bonus payment for sales increases with but 
normal losses would increase credit department efficiency. 
After all, your credit man can do more to build good busi- 
ness than the average department buyer who is paid a 
bonus. 

4. Constructive, reasonably priced, “Prompt Pay” cam- 
paigns must be planned and carried out. Through ad- 
vertising, we have taught women to smoke, drink, and 
paint their toenails. Why can’t we teach them to feel 
an obligation toward the one who furnishes them with 
their necessities of life? 

5. Our exemption laws in many states are of no value 
to the merchant. Our state organizations must change 
these. 

6. The National Association must continue the fight 
to win more favorable bankruptcy laws. An individual 
should not be allowed to wipe out obligations for necessi- 
ties of life; nor should he be allowed to do away with 
obligations, the total of which he could pay off in a year 
or two and at the same time live well if there were an 
honest desire to do so. 

7. Lake and seaport towns must take up the fight to 
do away with the old Federal laws preventing garnish- 
ment of men employed as sailors or in any other manner 
on the high seas or Great Lakes. 

8. We must take up a fight as an organization to place 
men in high official positions who will be responsible and 
who will not permit “dead beating” to be practiced either 
by themselves or by subordinate employees. 

9. We must practice what we preach. 

10. We must get on a more cooperative basis with all 
large employers of labor and teach them the importance 
of insisting on prompt payment of debts by their respec- 
tive employees. 

11. We must cut out “cut-throat competition” in credit 
extension. 

12. We must convince the public that the National 
Retail Credit Association is the largest and most impor- 
tant organization in the world. 

13. And, above all, we must be honest with ourselves. 
Ask yourself these questions frankly when considering an 
application. . .. Would I personally give this man credit? 
Can J collect this account? When? Is this a sale or 
merely the recording of a purchase? Answer honestly. 

Finally, neither you nor I alone can remedy all that 
is wrong. Nor can your friends, or my friends. It will 
take 100 per cent of all the credit men and women. It 
will take aid and cooperation from the merchant and 


tIn studying Table 2, please bear in mind the comparative 
number of debtors in each of the above professions. For ex- 
ample, out of every one hundred debtors whose accounts are 
charged off, twenty are unskilled laborers; while but one is a 
printer. There are, however, a good many more unskilled 
laborers than printers—in fact, many times more. 

Thus, while we have but one printer per one hundred debt- 
ors, the same might represent 75 per cent of all the printers 
who had applied for credit; while twenty unskilled laborers 
might represent but 10 per cent of all that profession who had 
applied for credit. In analyzing profit and loss accounts, note 
that while you have but few losses caused by people in certain 
professions, these few accounts might represent a large portion 
of all of that profession who seek credit. 
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store executive. It will take 100 per cent city, state, 
regional, and national association cooperation. It will 
take hard work and lots of it. But improvements can be 
made! Let’s start with 1935! 


> » » 
Saint Louis’ Annual Christmas Party 


The Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis held 
their annual Christmas party and banquet at Hotel 
Statler on December 13. Among the guests were Messrs. 
Crowder, Hert, and Hannefin of the National Office, 
Messrs. Guy H. Hulse and Uffman of the National Con- 
sumer Credit Reporting Corporation, and Leo Durocher, 
captain and shortstop of the St. Louis Cardinals, worlds’ 
champions. 

At the same time the annual election was held. Harry 
Goodman, who started his business career with the As- 
sociated Retail Credit Men twenty years ago, was elected 
president. Mr. Goodman is now associated with the 
Motor Finance Corporation. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, George Neuman, St. Louis Dairy Co.; 
treasurer, Joseph Price, Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney; 
and secretary, A. J. Kruse, superintendent of the Associ- 
ated Retail Credit Bureau. Directors: Walter Cass- 
meyer, Merchants Ice & Fuel Co.; H. R. Zollinger, Zol- 
linger’s; Rufus Stephenson, Garland’s, Inc.; William 
Preusser, Famous-Barr Co.; Ira Bloom, Stix, Baer & 
Fuller Co.; Edward F. Schulz, Reinecke Lumber Co.; 
and F. Quitzow, Guerdan Hat Company. 


> »> > 
Annual Conventions Not to Be 
Discontinued 


The following from Vincent W. McConn, Assistant 
Secretary, Business Men’s Protective Association, El 
Paso, Texas, is self-explanatory: 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Association the subject of the National Association dis- 
continuing their annual conventions and in place thereof 
holding district conventions was discussed. Realizing that 
if this plan should be put into effect that in all probability 
Texas would constitute one district, which would mean 
the duplication of the annual meeting now held by the 
Retail Merchants Association and that it would deprive 
the credit granters, merchants, and bureau managers of 
the state of the privilege of coming in contact with the 
credit men, merchants, and bureau managers of the rest 
of the United States, this Association unanimously 
adopted a resolution requesting the National Retail 
Credit Association and the National Consumer Credit 
Reporting Corporation to continue their annual national 
conventions in preference to resorting to district conven- 
tions after the Rochester convention in June, 1935. 

I might add that the writer has had the opportunity 
of discussing this question at length with a number of 
merchants, bureau men, and credit men of the state of 
Texas, as well as a number from other states, particularly 
California, and almost without exception everyone ap- 
parently favors the continuance of national conventions 
rather than dividing our national membership into dis- 
trict conferences. 


There is no intention of discontinuing our National 
conventions; the eleven regional conventions will be held 
each year and will have a tendency to create interest in 
our National Association and encourage greater attend- 
ance at our annual conventions. 






Collection Follow-Up of Open Accounts 


By E. S. LEWIS 


Collection Manager, Harry S. Manchester, Inc., Madison, Wis. 


T IS our belief that persistency is the secret to in- 
creased collections on open accounts. ‘The manner in 
which we follow our delinquents can be most easily 
explained by the phrase used by one of the nation’s large 
clock manufacturers in advertising his product: “First he 
whispers—then he shouts.” Our continual increase in 
sales would not indicate a loss of business because of our 
persistent but courteous methods. 
under the direction and 
supervision of the Credit Manager for a period of ninety 
days. Within that period of time, the customer will have 
received three courteous requests for payment, and at 


Our accounts are followed 


least one phone call, if possible, in addition to the regular 
monthly statements. 

We believe this to be sufficient follow-up to warrant 
at least an explanation, but if same is not received by the 
10th of the following month, the customer is first in- 
formed of our Collection Department. We do this by 
means of a dark red notice, and the results obtained 
have been exceptional. 

This notice, similar in form to those shown below, is 
printed on dark red paper and carries this message: 

“Amt. Delinquent $_- 

“Your further disregard of this past due amount will 


necessitate a transfer of your account to our Collection 
Department. Won't you please attach your remittance 
to this notice and return it without further delay?” 

At the time this notice is mailed, the account is trans- 
ferred from the regular ledger to a “slow account” ledger 
in the Collection Department, to be followed regularly 
every 10 days until the unpaid amount is received, or 
until some definite arrangements have been made for pay- 
ment. Our credit file is so marked as to denote the 
transfer and eliminate the possibility of an additional 
charge by the customer. 

An attempt to charge results in a request to call at our 
Credit Office, where, in the majority of cases, we come 
to some mutual agreement. This method has proved very 
satisfactory in bringing many of our delinquents into line. 

The others are followed at 10-day intervals by means 





of a tickler card system, which brings a certain number 
of the accounts up for review daily. It is at this point 
that we begin to “shout,” and although our first Collec- 
tion Letter is courteous, it states plainly what is expected. 
Our returns exceed the 50 per cent mark—10 per cent 
with cash enclosed and the balance in explanations, which 
give us something to work on. 

We first learn or attempt to learn the facts in the case, 
and in numerous recheck with the Rating 
Bureau to determine if and where the debtor is employed, 


instances, 


and if there are other delinquent and unpaid accounts on 
record. The result of this investigation enables us to 
make our decision for the future follow-up. 

In some instances, we suggest monthly payments as low ( 
as $2.00, if we believe the case warrants it. In others, r 
we demand immediate payment in full, with a suggestion 
of added costs if we are compelled to request the services | 
of our (We have found that there cannot 
profitably be a set rule for the follow-up of delinquent 
open accounts, other than the first letter.) After that 
time, a more or less individual follow-up is necessary, in 


attorney. 





order to make the collection and at the same time retain | 
the good will of the customer. ; 
Approximately 75 per cent of our accounts paid in our 
Collection Department, request that they again be al- ’ 
lowed to charge. The request is granted or declined only 
after an interview with the customer. 
Accounts on which we have obtained no response—after 
two firm collection letters, one of which is mailed in a 
bright yellow envelope—are then transferred to a ledger 
of probable “Charge Offs” for the year. 
This ledger is followed at seven-day intervals by the | 
Collection Manager, until it is paid, or until we have 
( 


information sufficient to insure us that further collection 

efforts, at least for the present, would be to no avail. | 
Although these methods’of collection may seem strenu- 

ous, bear in mind that our notices and letters are courte- 

ous, even after, in our opinion, the account becomes purely 

a collection problem. | 


Continued on page 32.) 
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DELINQUENT NOTICE 


TERMS 30 DAYS PHONE BADGER 5000 


@ 


YOUR ACCOUNT WITH 


MADISON WIS 19. 


Harry 3. Manchester Inc. 


new vous 
“OON FARIS e 


CAPITOL SQUARE 
PHONE BADGER 8000 


AMOUNT PAST DUE $ 


TO 


ALTHOUGH WE VERY MUCH APPRECIATE YOUR RECENT REMITTANCE, THE AMOUNT WAS NOT 
SUFFICIENT TO BRING YOUR ACCOUNT INTO A CURRENT CONDITION MAY WE PLEASE HAVE 
AN ADDITIONAL PAYMENT BY RETURN MAIL THANK YOU 


FORM 4) KIL 12-99 OM 













Collection Notices Numbers 2 and 3. 


A GOOD CREDIT RATING 


is a most valuable asset 


Many times daily we are requested by the Madison Rating Bureau to furnish Credit in 
formation for our charge customers desiring to establish their credit elsewhere in Madison 


If we were asked for information concerning your account to-day we would be compelled 
to report a delinquent balance of $ dating back to July of this year 


Won't you please favor us with a remittance to improve this condition before October 20th 


Thank you 





HARRY S. MANCHESTER, INC ! 
Member Madison Rating 1e 


Bureau 
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HOUSEHOLD LOANS 


an aid to community 


BUYING POWER 


Mass worthy families find themselves in need 
of refinancing, yet without the collateral required for a bank loan. 
They are honest, hard-working individuals who want, not charity, 


but a chance to get back on their feet again! 


Over 300,000 of these families borrow from Household every year. 
How is this money spent? Records show that 82% of the loans are 
used to pay past due debts to merchants and other local creditors. 
Such loans directly benefit all creditors and help restore the finan- 
cial independence of the borrowers. Repeat this situation in the 
169 communities this company serves and you get a clear pic- 


ture of how Household loans help restore duying power. 


Families with steady incomes can borrow from Household and 
repay their loans in small monthly installments. In most cases the 
borrower is able to discharge all old obligations and repay the loan 
on a basis that leaves 90% of the family income free for current 


living expenses. 


Household lends from $30 to $300 and the only signatures required 
are those of the borrowers. The Household Loan Plan is described 
in a free booklet. Copies are available on request. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES — 56th Year of Service 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ABOUT THE COST @ Loans of $30 to $300 that are repaid in monthly installments 
may becalled “retail” loans. Efficiency nevercan reduce retail loan prices to the level of whole- 
sale (bank loan) prices. When sound business methods are devised which permit “retailing” 
money to husbands and wives on their signatures at monthly rates lower than those now 
charged, Household will be among the first to adopt such methods and lower its charges. 
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OFFICES IN 113 CITIES 


Illinois 
Alton 
Aurora 
Bloomington 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Cicero 
Decatur 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Joliet 
Moline 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Waukegan 


Indiana 
East Chicago 
Evansville 
Gary 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Michigan City 
South Bend 


Iowa 
Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluffe 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
lowa City 
Ottumwa 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Massachusetts McKeesport 


Boston 
Lowell 
Lynn 
Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Highland Park 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Port Huron 
Saginaw 

Missouri 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 

Nebraska 


Omaha 


New Jersey 


Camden 
Jersey City 


Newark 
Orange 
Paterson 
























Trenton 


New York 


Albany 
Binghamton 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Flushing 
Fordham 
Hempstead 
Jamaica 
Lockport 
New York 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 
Yonkers 


Ohio 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Springfield 
Steubenville 
Toledo 
Warren 
Youngstown 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown 
Chester 
Erie 
Lancaster 


New Castle 
Norristown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
Upper Darby 
Wilkes-Barre 


Rhode Island 


Pawtucket 
Providence 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Beloit 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Janesville 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Manitowoe 
Marinette 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 
Wausau 


















Comparative Collection Percentages--Nyem 


DEPARTMENT STORES | DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES 
























































































































































DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) Y ST 
AND —— 
CITY 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 2 
AV. HI. LO.}| AV.| HL | LO.]| AV. HL LO. | AV.| HL LO. | AV. HL LO. ] AV. HI. | LO.| AV. HL. LO. | AV.| HL | LO. | AV. 
Boston, Mass. 51.0 |68.8 142.5 46.4/68.8 38.7 $16.3 129.6}15.4 116.2 |24.3/13.5 751.5 |63.0 41.4 |47.4|93.0 |42.7) — |13.1) — ] — 41] - 5271604 
Providence, R. I. 46.0 (52.2 |42.4 143.0 [51.5 |41.0] — ~ aa =, — a _— | 2 ae a —i — oe —i— 
Hartford, Conn. 42.9 |43.7131.5 138.9 41.4 |36.5 123.1 |28.2|18.0 1238 (27.9 |19.7 $35.0 |37.7 |32.4133.5 |39.4|27.71 — (5.3) —]— 149] - i: 
Springfield, Mass. 51.6) — — 1$).71 — oma —_ gd cas —|{—- i — 1533) — — 1493) — | — = 2) —) — oe _ 
New York City 48.1 |61.1 |42:0 146.4 | 55.0 |35.2 916.5 220 | 11.8 J17.2/20.2|99 |50.6|66.1 | 41.4 |48.7|60.8 |40518.0 |8.1 |8.0 17.7 17.7176 12.0 |26.8 
9 Pittsburgh, Pa. 45.1 |50.5 139.0 |40.7 147.0 |35.4 116.3 |228 |128 | 15.5|223)10.7 145.8 |57.4 |32.5142.1|549|3201 — | —|—j}J—|]—|-+ 3741445 
Syracuse, N. Y. 37.4 |46.0 |30.3 [30.6 134.9 |22.2 917.7 | 19.8 |15.7 116.1 16.8 /15.5% — |476| — |] — 1446); —} — | —| —}| —| —|{- = -- 
Utica, N. Y. 42.8 45.0 |38.6 139.0 |40.1/375} — | — | — | — | — | — 454.2|57.0 | 49.3 | 51.3 |64.7 141.0 $10.1 |12.0)8.2 18.9 110.2178 om - 
Washington, D. C. 39.3 |51.7 |36.2)33.5/48.0 |29.6 911.7 (13.6 | 6.3 [tl.§ 112.6)7.3 | — |}440) — | — 414) —F—| —| —]—|]—-|- }—|— 
3 Huntington, W. Va. 447.8 |49.3 |46.3|42.3/45.0 |39.7 711.6 |14.6|8.6 19.7 /128|66 | —| —|—}]—}|—] — FJ — |10.6) — | — |8.6} — _—i— 
Baltimore, Md. 41.5 |49.0 |33.4 }37.6 |42.9)28.8 116.6 |25.1 | 8.0 [15.7 |24.8)| 8.2 141.5 |53.7 |34.2133.1 |36.5/30.8 —i— | — | — oe a im 
Birmingham, Ala. 43.0 |45.7 |39.1 [34.6 |38.0 {31.1 $19.3 | 27.2/14.2 112.3 | 16.0 | 8.5 $50.9 |53.0|4997] — | — | — f10.3}12.2);7.7] — | —|- j—|— 
4 New Orleans, La. 433 |47.7 41.4 |38.8|39.8 |38.6 J15.1 | 20.4 114.9 116.4 )16.8|15.0} — |465) — | — |42.2) - =i] | | — oe | - - 
Atlanta, Ga. — |45.3)| — | — |35.4) — 714.9 |16.8 (13.0 [13.8 |15.1 |12.4 139.5 | 40.7 | 38.3 137.9 |38.1 (37.6 911.3 [12.1 |10.51}9.9 110.5) 94 - _ 
Kansas City, Mo. 67.6 |80.! |55.8 160.8 | 79.2 45.0 1268 |37.1 116.6 124.1 |32.2 | 16.1 $47.2 |55.! |36.0 143.6/51.7 |36.0196 |12.0|7.2 |89 [11.5163 =s— 
5 St. Louis, Mo. 52.7 |60.8 |48.6 145.5 |56.6 39.9 917.6 (23.9 114.5 119.2 |27.4/15.1 $48.1 |57.0/39.5}44.1/51.1 (35.3 113.1 117.3 | 8.8 [12.1 |16.8 | 7.5 0140.0 142.2 
Little Rock, Ark. 39.2 |45.4 |38.0 138.2/41.6 |32.9 911.7 401.9 [11.6 [12.7)15.7)};98 | — | — | — | — | — | — F13.3113.4/ 8.9 198 JI.) 18.7 Ba — | — 
Cleveland, O. 46.4 |550 |43.8 |37.3 |39.9 (348 [18.1 {23.4 {13.0 15.7 19.8 |13.5 $38.4 |56.8 |37.3 |40.0 |47.0 |28.3] 8.1 |8.5 | 7.8 17.6 | 7.7 | 7.5 6 /30.2 1289 
Cincinnati, O. 51.1 |56.1 147.6 140.2/46.9 |31.4 914.2 |17.5 [11.7 112.9 |16.9 |10.5 154.7 |646 | 46.0 148.5 |56.3 |42.2 | <2 | ee 42.1146.5 
Columbus, O. 49.4/56.3/49.0 |45.6 | 50.4 |40.0 $12.8 /13.9 [11.7 112.0/12.8 | 11.2 154.7|60.4/49.0 1489 |52.4/45.3 260; — | — |26.0i = aw 
Toledo, O. 43.2 |55.6 |42.7 133.6 |38.6 |32.5 14.1 [18.1 |13.6 $12.3 13.9 [11.1 140.8/47.5/34.0] — |42.8) — $12.4)17.2) 7.6 F1l.0 117.2)4.9 12) — | — 
6 Youngstown, O. 43.1 145.0 [41.2 134.7 |39.4 | 29.9 $15.9 118.6 (13.2 114.8 /15.0)145 1 — 1673); —}—|—|]—]— {194} —]— |8.6)- —s 
Detroit, Mich. 51.6 | 68.0 |41.5 141.9 |53.5|37.8 116.5 | 20.8 (13.3 [16.2 (20.4 11.7 [488 |55.6 |38.0 139.4/47.2 320] — |14.1; — |] — |9.9)| - 57.0 150.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. {39.4 |41.0|38.1 }29.6/35.3|22.3] - a) oe 52.2/61.8 |44.5 147.4 /59.0 |37.3 110.9 |14.5| 7.6 110.0 /13.4|59 —j— 
Milwaukee, Wis. 47.8 |55.4/41.3 139.5 |48.7 |35.9 118.6 (22.1 /15.8 [14.5 |18.4 |14.0 150.0 |54.0 |460 1440/48.4 |42019.1 |10.2|8.0 17.5 | 7.7 |74}5| — | — 
Springfield, Ill. 31.9 428 |17.1 }27.9|35.3 17.4] — ah Gems — 130.0 |34.9 |25.0 | 29.0 /|33.0| 25.0 [21.0-|30.4 [13.2 ]19.4 |27.8 | 132 hn 
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The Social Obligation 
of Consumer Credit 


By BURR BLACKBURN 


Director of Research, Household Finance Corporation, Chicago 


HERE are two kinds of consumer credit: Purchas- 

ing credit and borrowing credit. Purchasing credit 

enables people to go into debt to achieve owner- 
ship more conveniently. Consumer borrowing credit as 
extended by organized capital is a brain child of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and other social agencies who 
are largely resonpsible for the laws under which it oper- 
ates. Its purpose: To furnish people with a way of 
getting money to meet emergencies, recoup from disaster 
and debt. 

The merits and benefits of both kinds are too well 
proved for thinking men to question or compare them. 
The dual definition is not used here for that purpose, but 
because it shows the natural alliance between the two. 
They exist to work together. Consumer credit as a whole 
cannot be expected to meet its social obligation—help peo- 
ple without inflicting hardship—unless creditors see to it 
that they do work together. 

Few credit extenders, especially retailers, can afford 
to ignore the current wave of criticism against popular 
use of credit. Unfortunately, the attack is on the benefits 
of the whole scheme, rather than on practices and policies 
which create evils. As is usually the case, when popular 
opinion is aroused about a technical subject, the whole 
structure is condemned. The offending parts are lost in 
a smoke of misunderstanding, rather than ferreted out by 
expert analysis, and not very much is done about any- 
thing. 

Men expert in practical credit methods have said that 
the curse of consumer credit is that it is a stepchild of 
high-pressure salesmanship; that it often encourages ex- 
travagance. It is undeniable that the merchant must rely 
upon it as a sales adjunct, equally as the buyer regards 
it as a purchasing ally. Merchants strive to sell; people 
strain to buy. 

The credit and paying record of the buyer is the ortho- 
dox check-rein. Good creditors who realize the humane 
and social obligations of the transaction use it strenu- 
ously. But many competitors don’t. There is always the 
hazard that the customer will fall into some sort of a 
jam and become poor pay. Both creditor and debtor suf- 
fer; the creditor from loss, the debtor from pressure, re- 
trenchment, worry. From the viewpoint of public opinion, 
the ghost that Consumer John Smith has been lured into 
something evil walks again. 

Factual social records show that the average family 
meets some kind of a financial crisis, a strain on its re- 
sources, about once every two years. To the credit man, 
this means that his average customer is liable to fail to 
mail his check promptly. Not because the customer 
doesn’t want to. Because he can’t. He’s in a “spot” 
where he needs practical as well as theoretical help. 
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It is an admittedly poor form of society that does not 
provide remedial measures for conditions that require 
them: Safety appliances for machinery, sanitation against 
disease, insurance for dependents, doctors for the sick. 
The overnight growth of consumer credit makes it as im- 
portant to society as health and happiness. If it doesn’t 
promote safety devices for its pitfalls, then public censure, 
political tinkering, where it is very liable to hurt, is in- 
evitable. 

“Let the buyer beware that he can pay for it” is as 
obsolete as the old idea that cheating the public is all right 
as long as the public doesn’t find it out and defend itself. 
After getting John Smith into debt, it is the social obliga- 
tion of purchasing credit to promptly show him a first- 
aid station that will help him get out in case he needs 
help. 

This year and last some 4,000,000 families borrowed 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars, an average of 
about $187 each, from small loan (personal finance) com- 
panies 





the biggest arm of consumer banking system—to 
rehabilitate themselves financially by paying up bills owed 
to merchants and other local creditors. 

Loan records show that the average borrower owed 
several creditors, and his total debts exceeded a month’s 
income. The debts were consolidated into the one loan 
which was or is being paid off with less than 10 per cent 
of monthly income. The merchants got their money, and 
the bogged debtor restored himself to his financial feet by 
relieving debt pressure and having the remainder of cur- 
rent income left for buying. 

This makes it appear, perhaps, that the natural affinity 
between purchasing and ‘borrowing credit is working out 
pretty well in practice; that the liaison is an organized, 
friendly one. Unfortunately, paradoxically, the opposite 
is true. Most of the loans were taken out solely by the 
initiative of the borrowers themselves. Most merchants 
tacitly frown on consumer lending. They see it as com- 
peting with them for the consumer’s dollar. 

There are merchants of a new school who have learned 
that nothing will justify letting customers who have the 
ability to rehabilitate themselves drag along on the books 
until they become derelict. But they are still too few. 
The general tendency of the merchant to eye the money 
lender as one bulldog eyes another through a picket fence, 
is a stumblingblock to credit recovery. 

Some cling to a traditional prejudice against consumer 
borrowing. Others ignore their social and economic ob- 
ligation, feeling that “they are not their customers’ 
keeper.” Recently the owner of a large mid-west depart- 
ment store told me that he regarded customer borrowing 
to refund debts a sign of insolvency. Yet the books of my 
company in his city show a dozen people a week borrow- 
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ing to refund their bills to him. Another merchant argued 
that the money spent for interest on a loan cuts the cus- 
tomer’s buying power. 

“T can’t tell my delinquent customers to borrow to pay 
up,” said a merchant the other day. “They'd get mad. 
Or if I cut off their credit, they’d go somewhere else and 
trade for cash.” 

The fallacy of this traditional bugaboo is being proved 
in numerous cities. Recently the J. L. Hudson Company 
in Detroit adopted the policy of suspending charge ac- 
counts more than 60 days overdue; 90 days in the case’ of 
part payments. (Crepir Wor.p, October.) The com- 
pany mails out about 72,000 statements a month. After 
seven months, the new policy has resulted in the loss of 
only eight customers. 

Social workers and public opinion cannot condemn con- 
sumer creditors for insisting that the customer obligation 
be met. Criticism is directed more at the tendency to 
overload, the seller’s failure to check charge accounts that 
fly danger signals, to call the debtor in and help him plan 
a remedy. 

Such criticism is well founded; supported by factual 
records. Small loan companies, including Household 
Finance Corporation, are forced to turn down about 60 
per cent of loan applications (in normal times 30 to 40 
per cent). In making consumer loans, the question is not 
the applicant’s immediate past paying habits (obviously 
they would show poor) but: “Will he be able to pay off 
a loan large enough to cover all his bills with less than 10 
per cent of his monthly income, in a reasonable time?” 


The moral is obvious. Had creditors made 


year and last. In addition to the banking obligations, the 
company maintained for the aid of the borrowers a com- 
plete money management and buying counsel. 

The accelerated paying of bills helped maintain the 
solvency of creditors, enabled them to gain turnover on 
use of capital, take their wholesale discounts, and main- 
tain a competitive position without raising selling prices 
or passing bankruptcy losses back for the public to pay 
in the end. 

The average monthly income per borrower was $157 
per month. When they obtained their refinancing loans, 
their obligations were listed at the average of $187 each. 
Pressure from creditors obviously was crippling their liv- 
ing standards, curtailing their active credit and purchas- 
ing power, and, with the bills due or overdue in a lump, 
they were unable to pay enough on them to make head- 
way in liquidation satisfactory to creditors, or to increase 
their creditors’ working capital. 

Refinancing by borrowing on the installment small- 
loan plan allowed them to pay all these bills off immedi- 
ately, and their current or monthly obligation was reduced 
to an average of $13 per month for repayment of the loan 
principal with interest. The difference, an average of $144 
per borrower, was left to buy new goods and services. 

Because economies lead to price reductions, the con- 
sumer is most benefited by any reduction in the retailer’s 
cost of carrying and collecting slow accounts: bookkeeping 
charges, mailing and collection costs. When merchants 
charge interest after a certain period of delinquency, they 


(Continued on page 23.) 





it their job to encourage the debtors to bor- 
row to refund earlier, before the debts be- 
came far too large for the applicant’s borrow- 
ing ability, the rehabilitation could have been 
accomplished. The loan could have been 
made; the merchant paid, the customer given 
new buying power, a new lease on economic 
life. 

Consumer refinancing cannot be viewed as 
merely “borrowing from Peter to pay Paul.” 
The consumer banking field sets up adequate 
precautions against this and when a debtor 
borrows to pay a merchant an overdue bill, 
both the consuming public and the merchant 
are benefited only if the loan transaction is in 
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the hands of an agency especially and solely 
built to advance cash credit, and capable of 
observing the following essential principles: 


1. The total obligations of the debtor must 
not be too great to be lumped and paid off 
over a reasonable period. 

2. The repayment of the loan must be ad- 
justed to the debtor’s paying capacity. 

3. In collecting the loan, rehabilitating the 
debtor, the lender must maintain continuous 
knowledge of the debtor’s changing financial 
Status, making any necessary extensions, and 
bringing to bear any pressure necessary to 
curb natural extravagance. 
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These principles must be more than theories. 
Putting them into practice, Household, alone, 
loaned money to about 600,000 families this 
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A study of 300,000 current small-loan borrowers disclosed that 240,- 
000 or 82 per cent of these borrowers, mostly wage earners, used the 


money to refinance overdue debts. 
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OR the benefit of those who might be interested in 

instaliment selling, I will endeavor to explain the 

Mail-Order Plan. Installment selling is the same 
in theory whether used by a finance company, furniture 
store, or mail-order house; yet, with each, it differs some- 
what according to the requirements of the particular 
business. 

The mail-order installment pian is, I believe, the most 
liberal and yet it combines the soundest principles of in- 
stallment selling with the least amount of inconvenience 
to the buyer. The mail-order houses do not restrict the 
use of their installment plan to necessaries or property 
improvements, but extend their “Budget Plan,” or “Easy 
Payment Plan” (call it what you wish) to a purchase 
of any kind or type of merchandise which they happen 
to be selling. 

For those who are not entirely familiar with mail- 
order selling possibly an explanation is called for. 

The mail-order house does not employ salesmen, con- 
tact men or adjusters. Other than at its main office and 
branch warehouses, it does not have representation. Its 
sales representative is a catalog dropped into the custo- 
mer’s mail box by a postman and the customer’s contact 
with the company is also through the mail. Collections 
must be handled the same way. 

Our order blank is printed as one sheet of the catalog, 
containing on one side, space for mailing address, shipping 
address, and the order. The other side of the order blank 
contains a schedule of our terms, credit statement and 
conditional sales contract. 

In connection with our terms you will find a carrying 
charge included, which represents an addition of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent above our cash prices. This carrying 
charge is necessary, because we list cash prices which are 
figured at a small margin. The carrying charge is de- 
signed to cover the operating costs of our Credit and 
Collection departments, including credit reports and the 
necessary supplies and forms for carrying on our credit 
business, and also to cover our credit losses. 

The carrying charge is always sufficiently large to re- 
strict credit accommodations to those who really need to 
make their purchases in this manner. In other words, it 
is large enough to avoid the péssibility of transferring 
our cash customers, or rather those who are in a position 
to pay cash, to time payment customers. 

There is nothing secretive about these charges, which 
are practically the same among all legitimate mail-order 
houses. Any customer with intelligence knows that the 
expense of conducting a credit business is far greater than 
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Installment Collections-- 


Mail-Order Procedure 


By G. W. KERSHNER 


Credit Manager, Brown Fence & Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


the expense of conducting a strictly cash business. He 
knows also that he pays these expenses in one way or an- 
other, so it seems futile to try to impose upon his or her 
intelligence to the extent of permitting installment terms 
without a special charge for such services. 

The customer in ordering follows instructions which 
are printed in our catalog. He completely fills out the 
order, including the contract and credit statement, and 
mails the completed order, accompanied by the specified 
down payment, to our main office. 

When the order is received an account number is as- 
signed and an account temporarily opened to permit re- 
cording the down payment. A credit report is then 
ordered and the order is checked by our order depart- 
ment to ascertain whether all prices and extensions are 
correct, after which the order is returned to the credit 
department where it is held in file until the account has 
been approved. Our work is so planned that a customer’s 
order received in the morning’s mail is acknowledged, 
credit report ordered, and customer written about any 
corrections the same day. 

Upon completing our credit investigation and approval 
of the order, it is then sent to our billing department and 
shipment is made immediately. 

The customer is supplied with a record card showing 
the exact manner in which his order has been billed. This 
card also advises the date upon which payments become 
due and provides record space for the customer to keep 
an accurate record of the account. (See Figure 1.) 

The record card is sent to the customer accompanied 
by sufficient remittance slips (Figure 2) to complete the 
contracted payments. The remittance ‘slips are to be 
filled out by the customer and forwarded with each pay- 
ment. 

Our accounting system for this type of business con- 
sists of account cards set up for machine posting. Due 
to the fact that our business is national, we have five 
credit sections, each covering a certain number of states. 

Our account numbers are designed to include the due 
date. For example, an account numbered “12345-10,” 
would be due on the tenth of the month and would be 
filed under that due-date numerically, according to its 
particular section. 

In our system, we do not send notices prior to maturity 
of the payments. We do, however, follow the payments 
up very closely after default. We have designed three 
notices which are mailed at five-day intervals after a 
payment becomes overdue, and which provide a total of 
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fifteen days before the account is.turned over to our collec- 
tion department for further attention. (See Figs. 3, 4, 5.) 

This system of handling installment accounts can be 
used in any business after some minor changes are made, 
the changes being necessitated by the peculiarities of the 
particular business. 

Installment selling is due largely to economic condi- 
tions. Most of our buying public will pay cash to avoid 
extra charges, if they have the cash with which to pay. 
As earning power and family income increase, the de- 
mand for inetallment terms will diminish. 

Therefore, I believe that every company selling on 
installment terms should make it a practice to definitely 
advise their customers that an extra charge is made for 
installment accommodations. Also, let us resolve that 
while installment selling was originally developed during 
the period of high-pressure salesmanship, we will consider 
present installment selling as a child of our economic con- 
ditions. Let us endeavor not to make installment terms 
too easy, so that when economic conditions change and 
high-pressure sales methods are discarded, we will not be 
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burdened with the necessity of carrying along with a 
great volume of installment business. 


Installment selling, properly controlled and closely 
supervised, has a place in our business life to meet certain 
conditions. However, unless properly regulated it can 
develop into a menace to our present economic system. 

> >» » 


Installment Selling By No Means New 


Installment selling was introduced in New York as 
early as 1807 by the founder of Cowperthwait & Son, 
which firm is still in existence. It was first applied to 
furniture and later spread to other merchandise. Singer 
Sewing Machine Company adopted this plan in 1850, 
and has used it extensively ever since. Years ago install- 
ment selling was used mostly by the poorer classes, but 
it has now become a perfectly respectable device being 
used by the highest classes of our population, and has 
been adopted by the best and largest stores of the country. 
—Auc. C. WEHL, Credit Manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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N ANY retail establishment there are two people who 

carry the brunt of attacks or criticism on the part of 

the customers, and they are the Shipping Clerk, who 
is never on time with his deliveries, and the Collection 
Manager, who is always bothering about some payment 
that is only a few dollars below the contract amount and 
in general a pest to all delinquent but still desirable cus- 
tomers. 

In 1929, and before, there were few who knew of the 
existence of such a thing as a collection man, because 
there was little likelihood of his being needed in the 
collection of an account. In fact his position was so 
lowly that a person had difficulty in finding him in the 
office. His place was back in the corner where he had a 
dilapidated desk and chair, and a dingy light—and that 
is all there was to the Collection Department! 





However, since the depression, the Collection Manager 
has come into his own, and should hold a place of im- 
portance and prominence in the present-day retail office. 
The credit man might well be called the Manager of 
Credit Sales, but the collection man should have a title 
much more important, and that is Good Will Manager, 
because it is up to him to collect the slow account and 
still hold the good will of the customer, who is de- 
linquent but considered satisfactory, if diligently watched. 
His is the task of keeping the account active and on a 
good paying basis and when necessary, to impress upon 
the customer tactfully, yet firmly, the importance of meet- 
ing his or her obligations promptly. 

It is not a pleasant task for anyone continually to 
hound the customer for money and watch every loophole 
of opportunity to extract a dollar here and there when 
he knows in his own heart the tough job people have of 
trying to eke out a living. Human psychology doesn’t 
blame the store for the treatment received by the Col- 
lection Manager, but holds him directly responsible fo1 
his aggressive action toward them. 

It is the collection man who, after dunning the cus 
tomer hears about a complaint that wasn’t taken care of 
or an adjustment that hadn’t been given. Of course, “if 
it had been adjusted, the payment would have been 
made.” It is his job then to smooth out the ruffled feel- 
ings of the customer, impress upon her the fact that the 
store will always take care of her when such an occasion 
arises, and that she could have paid on her account re- 
gardless, because it had never been said that the firm did 
not satisfy its patrons. 

We have heard of a number of collection policies that 
are being used with a great deal of success by a strict 
follow-up system, also others that have proved failures 
because they were too harsh, without regard for good will 
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The Collection Manager-- 
Guardian of Good Will 


By WILLIAM F. STREETER 


Collection Manager, Waldheim Brothers (Furniture), Milwaukee, Wis. 


and the human element, which must always be given con- 
sideration, 

Before the depression our policy was one that figured 
90 per cent of the people were honest and would pay 
eventually, and the other 10 per cent were those who 
wouldn’t pay, skips, etc., with the result that, when we 
began to wake up to the fact that our policy was too 
lenient, we found accounts that were anywhere from 
three to five years overdue on our ledgers. 

Then began the task of educating our trade to a fifteen- 
month contract and a collection policy that called for a 
review of all our accounts every 15 days and some 10 
days. 

Letters were made up to meet every financial condition 
of the customer, and emergencies which might arise, until 
now we have 48 different forms, which are all in use. 
Now, no two people can be treated alike; therefore, our 
different types of letters have proved satisfactory. 

Our collection procedure is not based on sending out 
five or six letters in a series, but by a calendar system, 
which brings up the new account each month, three days 
after the date due. These accounts are set aside from the 
older ones, to acquaint ourselves as to how they are going 
to pay, and if possible to come in contact with the individ- 
ual so as to ascertain whether he is going to be an asset 
or a liability to us. 

I am convinced that the way the first four payments are 
made indicates how the balance of the account will be 
taken care of, allowing, of course, for any emergency) 
which might arise during the customer’s contract time. 
We have been able dufing these first four months to edu- 
cate many a new customer, who has become delinquent, to 
the value of a good credit standing and have saved our- 
selves many a headache and also have received the respect 
of the customer as far as our policy is concerned. He ap- 
preciates it and conforms to it. 

By the system mentioned and by the strict follow-up, 
every fifteen days, of all of our accounts we have in the 
course of 16 months’ time, increased our collection per- 
centage double the amount it was in July, 1933. We 
have a better, more educated type of customer on our 
ledgers, and have not lost but gained in business and good 
will for it. 

Notations are made on our ledger cards of all cor- 
respondence between the customer and the store and 
when we find it necessary to write the account this is 
taken into consideration before our letters are sent. 

Every consideration is shown before any merchandise 
is repossessed or an account given to the attorney but 
when it is, we feel reasonably sure that we have done our 
best with the customer in trying to settle the bill in a 
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more amicable manner, either by reducing the payments 
for a while or refinancing the account. 

‘To save time in writing we have had all of our letters 
printed on card forms 6” wide and 4” high. These cards 
are blank on one side on which the name, address, and 
city of customer is typed. They fit a window envelope 
very nicely, and cut the cost of stationery to a minimum. 

In summing up any collection system it is easy to see 
that if proper judgment is not used a business can be 
ruined very quickly. A collection manager is more vitally 
stationed in business than the employer who doesn’t come 
in contact with what is actually happening in the Collec- 
tion Department, other than receiving his report each 
month. 

Thus, sometimes, his only interest is to know whether 
the percentage is higher than the month before. He can- 
not realize what a trying time his manager has with old 
customers who cannot accustom themselves to new credit 
policies, or a hundred and one different things which 
come into a collection man’s daily routine where difficult 
problems must be solved quickly. 

At different times during the year extensions must be 
granted which, of course, lower the percentage, but which 
create a feeling of good will toward the firm for the 
favor given. ‘These seasonal drops should be taken into 
onsideration by the employer and he should realize that 
what he has lost in collections will be made up later, and 
in the meantime he has capitalized a great deal by the 
great asset-—Good Will. 

A collection system can be retarded and will not func- 
tion properly if help is taken from this department any 
time it is needed elsewhere, without regard as to how 
the manager will get along short-handed. Yet this hap- 
pens quite often in some establishments. 

In summing up, I wish to say that the employer who 
has a good collection manager, who has a collection 
policy, that has definitely proved to be satisfactory, should 
feel that he has a good “watch dog” guarding his busi- 
ness from ruin, and that these men of proved ability 
should be amply rewarded for their fine efforts in mak- 
ing their firms successes in their communities. 


The Social Obligation of Consumer Credit 


(Continued from page 19.) 


do not relieve the pressure of debt on the customer who 
is not in position to pay. Only refinancing all his debts 
will do that. 

Those who require extended financing—debt rehabilita- 
tion like dental repair can never be painless—should be 
expected and required to obtain it from agencies especially 
equipped and pay the cost of it, instead of permitting the 
account to run indefinitely—increasing the cost to the 
merchant, which must be added to the selling price of 
goods to be borne by the public. 

When a merchant carries arrears accounts, he must 
borrow at interest to maintain the level of his working 
capital. His cash outlay for the extra money is always 
greater than his net profit on a sale equal to the amount 
the customer pays for refinancing charges. 

Suppose the merchant allowed a customer to amortize 
$187 in $19 installments over a period of 10 months. In 
that case the merchant would have to borrow at the bank 
$187 the first 30 days, $168 the second, and so on, 
averaging approximately $102 for each month of the 
10-month period. At 6 per cent this calls for an average 
of $0.51 per month interest. 

Instead, the customer by borrowing to pay the mer- 
chant immediately and reducing his loan in the same 
manner over 10 months, as above would pay the personal 
finance company, in addition to the amount borrowed, an 
average of $3.60 a month, for combined interest-service 
even if he were charged the maximum legal rates. The 
merchant’s profit on a sale of this size at 2 per cent net 
per sale would be 7 cents, 44 cents a month less than the 
cash outlay of interest the merchant would pay at the 
bank. In case the merchant made an average profit of 
10 per cent net on each sale, he would have made 36 cents 
on the $3.60 sale, still 15 cents a month less than the 51 
cents interest he would pay at the bank. 

By bringing collection pressure to bear on the customer, 
the creditor merchant might have been able to collect his 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Payment on your account is past due, but it has not been received. When 
you made your purchase, we gave you a receipt book showing the date your 
payments come due. If you mislaid this record, we will send you another on 
request so that you will have a reminder for your next payment. It is important 
that we do not send you notice for each payment. 


Hoping to receive your co-operation in this matter, we remain 


Yours very truly, 


WALDHEIM BROS. CO. 
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The Membership Battle Is On! 


REDIT executives have experienced a very busy 

Fall, one of the most satisfactory for the past 
several years from the standpoint of sales and 
collections. ; 

The Fall and Holiday Season rush, which has inter- 
fered with active membership work (except campaign 
planning), is over and for the next four months all 
membership committees are urged to make every effort 
to increase National membership. ‘There is much en- 
thusiasm on the part of the respective Regional, State 
and Local chairmen, and judging from assurances re- 
ceived at the National Office, we shall have no trouble in 
attaining our goal of 5,000 new members. 

“The Battle Is On” and is expected to gain momentum 
daily. 

H. Price Webb, Chairman of District No. 11, com- 
prising the states of California and Nevada, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, writes: “I do make this promise now; 
the men in the other districts are going to have to do 
some hustling to beat us out of first place in the con- 
test.” 

Chicago and New Orleans have joined the fray. 
Louisiana, Colorado, Wisconsin, and the North Central 
States have promised the National Office many new mem- 
bers. Other sections will not be found wanting and much 
is expected from the Eastern section of the country. 

Winners will be announced in the June Crepitr 
Wor _p and the major prizes awarded at the Rochester 
Convention. Standing of Districts, by cities (reporting 
ten or more members), and states, are shown at the right 
and will be published monthly until the contest closes. 

“The Battle Is On.” Accept California’s challenge and 
adopt the slogan “A Greater National Membership.” 


Membership Quotas 
Group One 


Membership quotas will be on the basis of one member 
for every two thousand of population. For example, the 
quota for a city with a population of 10,000 would be 
5—for a city with a population of 100,000 the quota 
would be 50—except in cities having 200 or more Na- 
tional members on May 1, 1934. Present membership 
will be applied against quota. The Association Trophy 
will be awarded to the city showing greatest percentage 
of increase over quota. 


Group Two 

The quotas for cities having 200 or more National 
members on May 1, 1934, will be their actual National 
membership as of that date. Computation of the increase 
in membership for these cities will be based on that quota. 
The following cities in this classification will not partici- 
pate in the prize to be awarded to the winning city in 
Group One: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Den- 
ver, Washington, Des Moines, Wichita, Springfield, 
Mass., Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, New York, 
Cleveland, Portland, Providence and Spokane. A dupli- 
cate of the prize awarded to the other winning city will 
be given to the winner of this group. 
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There will also be an Association prize, to be awarded 
to the city having the largest number of National mem- 
bers April 30, 1935, based on population. This prize will 
be awarded at each Convention unless it is won three 
years in succession by the same Association, in which event 
it will become the permanent property of that Association. 

State and Regional Chairmen will receive personal 
notification of their quotas. 











How They Stand 


New Members Enrolled—May 1, to 


Dec. 31, 1934 








Region State City Region State City 





Dist. No. 1 66 WISCONSIN 23 


CONNECTICUT 30 Milwaukee 
Hartford 11 Miscellaneous 
New Haven 14 ONTARIO 4 
Miscellaneous 5 : 
MASSACHUSETTS 25 Dist. No.6 116 
Springfield 18 IOWA ’ 53 
Miscellaneous 7 Des Moines 49 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 Miscellaneous 4 
RHODE ISLAND 9 MINNESOTA 57 
St. Paul 51 
Dist. No. 2. 375 Miscellaneous 6 
DELAWARE NEBRASKA 3 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 22 NORTH DAKOTA 2 
Washington 22 SOUTH DAKOTA 1 
MARYLAND 144 , 
Baltimore 144 Dist. No.7 134 
NEW JERSEY 16 ARKANSAS 8 
Camden 16 KANSAS 27 
NEW YORK 148 Wichita 20 
New York City 134 Miscellaneous 7 
Miscellaneous 14 MISSOURI 85 
PENNSYLVANIA 20 Kansas City 15 
VIRGINIA 4 St. Louis 62 
WEST VIRGINIA 20 Miscellaneous 8 
Huntington 13 OKLAHOMA 14 
Miscellaneous 7 
' ; Dist. No. 8 25 
Dist. No. 3 34 oeres 25 
FLORIDA 31 Dallas 11 
Jacksonville 14 Miscellaneous 14 
St. Petersburg / 42 
Miscellaneous 5 Dist. No. 9 56 
— , : : : COLORADO 48 
NORTH CAROLINA 2 P 
Denver 39 
Dist. No. 4 104 Miscellaneous 9 
ALABAMA 20 a. ° : 
“aes WYOMING 3 
Birmingham 18 
Miscellaneous 2 Dist. No. 10. 70 
LOUISIANA 11 
MISSISSIPPI 7 IDAHO 4 
TENNESSEE 66 MONTANA 
Memphis 26 OREGON 31 
Nashville 17 Portland 29 
Miscellaneous 23 Miscellaneous : 
WASHINGTON 23 
Dist. No.5 118 BRITISH COLUMBIA 8 
ILLINOIS 11 ’ 7 
INDIANA 4 Dist. No. 11 124 
KENTUCKY 15 CALIFORNIA 121 
Louisville 14 Bakersfield 10 
Miscellaneous 1 Los Angeles 20 
MICHIGAN 2 Oakland 34 
OHIO 59 San Francisco 24 
Akron 12 San Jose 13 
Dayton 34 Miscellaneous 2 
Miscellaneous 13 HAWAII 3 
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Membership Prizes 


To each individual securing 3 new National 
members, a solid gold N. R. C. A. emblem button. 


* ca * 


To each individual securing 5 new National 
members, an autographed copy of President Reed’s 
book, Credit Department Salesmanship—with a 
special presentation flyleaf. (Or President Reed’s 
first book, Retail Credit Practice, may be substi- 


tuted. ) 
* * * 


To each individual securing 10 new National 
members, a N. R. C. A. emblem ring—solid gold— 
properly inscribed. (Or both books mentioned 


above. ) 
* * * 


To each individual securing 18 new National 
members, all of the above. 


* * * 


To each individual securing 20 new members, 
all of the above, including both books mentioned. 
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To each Regional, State and Local Chairman 
showing greatest increase over quota— 

First Prize—Individual* fountain pen desk set 
(two pens). Retail value $50.00. 

Second Prize—Individual* fountain pen desk set 
(two pens). Retail value $40.00. 

Third Prize—Individual* fountain pen desk set 
(two pens). Retail value $30.00. 


* * * 


Association Trophies 


To the Local Association in Group One—a rec- 
ognized unit of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion—enrolling the greatest percentage of new mem- 
bers over its quota we will present an appropriate 
trophy, with proper inscription, to be permanently 
retained by the winning Association. 


* * 


A duplicate of the prize awarded to the winning 
city in Group One will be awarded to the winning 
city in Group Two. 


* x * 


There will also be an Association prize, to be 
awarded to the city having the largest number of 
National members April 30, 1935, based on popula- 
tion. This prize will be awarded at each Conven- 
tion unless it is won three years in succession by the 
same Association, in which event it will become the 
permanent property of that Association. 





*Each fountain pen set will bear a special plate, inscribed with 
winner's name, the National emblem, and the words, “Membership 
Trophy, 1935.” 
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Sixth District Convention—February 18, 19 

The organizational meeting of District No. 6, com- 
prising the states of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and the Province of Manitoba, 
Canada, will be held at St. Paul, Minnesota, February 
18 and 19, 1935. 

Officers and directors will be elected for the following 
groups: 

—Credit Managers 

—Credit Bureau Managers 

—Supervising Collection Department Managers 

—and Constitution and By-Laws will be adopted. 


This is a most important meeting inasmuch as the 
chairman of the Credit Managers Group, or a member 
designated by the group, will serve on the Board of the 
National Retail Credit Association—the chairman of the 
Credit Bureau Group will become a member of the Inter- 
bureau Reporting Department Committee of the National 
Consumer Credit Reporting Committee—the chairman 
of the Supervising Collection Department Group will 
serve as a member of the Supervising Collection Depart- 
ment Committee of the N. C. C. R. C.—provided the 
proposed changes in the organizational set-up are ap- 
proved at the Rochester Convention next June. 

Only National members will be entitled to vote for 
officers and directors of the Credit Managers Group, the 
adoption of the Constitution and By-Laws and such other 
business as may come before the meeting. 

Registration fee will be $5.00 and it is suggested that 
you inform Mr. Frank Butler, General Chairman, c/o 
Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota, of your intention to 
attend. 

Delegates will have the privilege of participating in the 
excellent program of the North Central Conference, in 
conjunction with which the organizational meeting of the 
Sixth District will be held. 

Plan now to attend! 

> >» » 


Davenport Credit Class Making Real Progress 


The credit class in Davenport, Iowa, being conducted 
by Dean Ashby, Credit Manager of the M. L. Parker 
Company of that city, has an enrollment of thirty-six. 

“We are making nice progress in the course,” writes 
Ashby, “and finished the seventh lesson last evening and 
expect to complete this course some time in the early part 
of February. 

“The real knowledge gained from this course is being 
evidenced in every class we have had as the course pro- 
gresses, and I heartily recommend it to any community 
that is wishing to improve the understanding of retail 
credit among their credit employees and merchants. 

“T feel that the Educational Committee of the National 
Association should be highly complimented for compiling 
this course in the manner which they have and making 
it possible for us to enjoy the knowledge which we are 
gaining from this study.” 


POSITION WANTED 


Credit and Collection Manager, married, aged 36, 
twelve years’ department store experience, now em- 


ployed but desires a more responsible connection. Ex- 
cellent references, would prefer a position in a south- 
ern state with even temperature due to my little son’s 
health. Address Box 11, Credit World. 
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The New Way— 


“Charga-Plate It Please” 


By CHARLES F. SHELDON 


Manager, Merchants Credit Bureau, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


It's December, 1934—Christmas Shopping—harassed 
clerks——tired, impatient shoppers. 

SALESPERSON: Your name, please. 

CUSTOMER: Franklin Street. 

SALESPERSON: What number? 

CUSTOMER: Street, S-T-R-E-E-T. 

SALESPERSON: Yes, but the name, please. 

CUSTOMER: My name is Street—Franklin Street. 

SALESPERSON: Oh, pardon me. I thought that was 
the Street. 


HIS actually happened in a local store a few days 
before Christmas (a fictitious name, of course) 
while I stood impatiently at the same counter wait- 
ing to purchase gifts. The incident itself is not uncom- 
mon either, during Christmas rush buying periods, or even 
ordinary days. While waiting, jostled by the crowd, | 
watched the wall clock. The transaction actually took 
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a little over three minutes. Multiply this by many such 
instances and the result is the addition of many extra 
clerks and the waste of many customers’ time, with the 
possible loss of their future business. 

Then there came to my mind another transaction in 
which a salesperson was steeped in Christmas—Christmas 
signs about the store—Christmas this—and Christmas 
that—until—when she asked the customer’s name, ad- 
dress, city and state, she wrote, incorrectly of course, the 
city as “Christmas, New Hampshire.”” Even Santa Claus 
couldn’t find it! Hence a delayed delivery and a dis- 
gruntled customer. 

My next shopping stop was just across the street from 
one of the stores previously mentioned, an up-and-coming 
organization using the CHARGA-PLATE. Here the 
selection of merchandise was made and the clerk asked 
“Cash or charge?” 

“CHARGA-PLATE it, PLEASE.” 

And without another word, I passed her my Charga- 
Plate. She put her salesbook in the Addresser, im- 
printed my name from the Plate onto the sales slip, 
passed the book to me for my signature and with a de- 
lightful smile, said: “Thank you, Mr. Sheldon”—so 
charmingly and unobtrusively that she made it seem as 
though she knew me and that I was the most important 
customer that she’d had. Best of all, this whole transac- 
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tion took exactly 38 seconds; and I left the counter know- 
ing that my name, address and account number were cor- 
rectly and legibly printed. 

I made another purchase, and taking the Charga-Plate 
from my vest pocket as easily as a paper of matches, | 
passed it to the salesperson as she put out her hand for it. 
She took it and went to the Addresser—about six feet 
away—imprinted my name, wrote in the purchase de- 
scription and returned the plate to me. In the meantime 
she had passed the merchandise to the wrapper. After a 
short wait for the bundle she returned with the purchase. 
The elapsed time was a little less than one minute. 

Now, compare, if you will, the two methods. On the 
one hand, you will see the same old system with many 
years of customer dissatisfaction and mistakes costly to 
the store behind it. On the other, the Charga-Plate 
method, a new and better way of doing an old job. The 
result, satisfied customers and increased profits to the store 
through operating efficiency and added customer good 
will, 

Furthermore, only after the above transactions were 
completed could other customers move in and make their 
selections and get out of the store to make room for 
others. Four rows of customers before a counter look 
profitable, but they do not necessarily mean many sales. 
Obviously, at the stores where I used my Charga-Plate 
the clerks were each able to wait on more customers. 

Exactly what, then, is the Charga-Plate? Unquestion- 
ably, the Charga-Plate is the most modern development 
in retail selling for many years. It is a simple metal 
plate, a little smaller than an ordinary business card, on 
which is embossed the customer’s name, address, and ac- 
count number. By placing this plate in an Addresser, a 
little machine so simple that new extras can operate it, 
the information embossed on the plate is imprinted on 
the sales check in a few seconds, and of course, with 
100 per cent accuracy. 








The CHARGA-PLATE Wey 


Best of all, by a special patented process the plate never 
touches the inked ribbon and is always clean. (My wite 
never hesitates to use it when wearing white gloves.) 
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There are tiny notches cut into the frame of the plate 
which represent the exact storés in which the customer 
has charge accounts. These limit its use to stores where 
the account is open. So small is the Charga-Plate that it 
fits nicely in a man’s vest pocket, or in a woman’s coin 
purse. 

All those customers to whom I have directed questions 
about the Charga-Plate agree that it is convenient and 
eficient. They think highly of the stores using it. 

While it does so much to better customer relations and 
store routine, one feature is outstanding (and personnel 
directors will recognize this) the personal touch in a 
transaction is immediately possible, and certainly the per- 
sonal touch is needed if the criticism that I hear of “big 
impersonal organizations” is true. How easy it was for 
that salesgirl to glance quickly at my Charga-Plate, see 
my name and say, “Thank you, Mr. Sheldon,” as though 
she had known me as a frequent purchaser. 


Now let us continue a sad story. Our “Christmas, 
N. H.” package went to the post office, and the delivery 
was held up because the clerk was thinking of Christmas, 
not of the town. (It should have been Brunswick, N. 
H.) Furthermore, I imagine the biller had plenty of 
trouble finding the correct account to post, and I would 
have hated to explain the mistake to the customer, par- 
ticularly if the merchandise was intended for a gift. 


The clerk might think of Fourth of July, Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas, but with the Charga-Plate the name 
and address would have been imprinted on the sales slip 
EXACTLY AS CARRIED ON THE LEDGER IN 
THE CREDIT AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
DEPARTMENTS. The delivery department cannot 
make a wrong delivery unless the clerks are entirely care- 
less and this would soon be detected. 

Every operation in the store beginning with the sale, 
is speeded up through the use of the Plate and the store 
personnel look upon it as an intimate friend working 
quietly and efficiently along with them to make their day 
a little more comfortable. 

It has always been a hard task to keep the charge ac- 
count customer list up to date, due to changes in names 
and residences. In too many cases merchandise is sent to 
a wrong or former address and innumerable telephone 
calls are necessary to correct the matter. Besides a dis- 
satisfied customer, there is considerable expense to the 
store. It has been proved in Boston that customers insist 
that their plates be correct, eliminating this. 

The success of the Charga-Plate in Boston has been so 
gratifying and the operation is moving along so smoothly 
that it has indeed proved itself to be the greatest advance 
in store operation of the past few years. It is not only a 
store-wide service, but is proving a community service that 
is demanded by customers. 

This fact was pointedly brought out when talking to 
groups composed principally of women. During the early 


part of December, while speaking to a group of profes-' 


sional and business women, the time came for the usual 
question period. Before many minutes had passed, one 
woman present held up a Charga-Plate and wanted to 
know why some of the large stores in Boston did not be- 
long to it. Immediately all the other women present 
became intensely interested and when asked for a show 
of hands as to the desirability of the plate over other 
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means of identification, they all agreed that it was a great 
timesaver and of the greatest value to them while shop- 
ping. 

The definite sentiment was that the Charga-Plate 
would be of still more benefit if all of the large stores 
would join with the present group—a sentiment held by 
the executives of the stores participating in the group 
plan. The Charga-Plate works to its fullest value in a 
community where the majority of the leading stores in- 
stall it as a part of their operating equipment, and the 
one plate may be used in all. 


It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that the 
Charga-Plate has proved itself to be a customer and store 
service that is not only desirable, but necessary, because: 

1. The customers demand it and will always use it. 

2. It is a store-wide improvement in operation. 


Credit bureaus also have a very definite interest in this 
Plate for they have made it a part of their routine system 
to forward changes of address when received from mem- 
bers to all other members having the account listed on the 
master card. (Our bureau made 25,000 changes of ad- 
dress in 1934.) The value of this service is nullified 
when customers do not report changes to members or 
when members neglect to notify the bureau of changes of 
address. 


With the plate as a control, this system is foolproof, 
because the customer realizes that for proper identifica- 
tion, and prompt delivery of merchandise, she must have 
her correct address on the plate. Thus, she is more care- 
ful to notify the stores of changes of address which must 
be changed in the Charga-Plate group office if records are 
to be kept up to date and the embossing of the plate in 
this office assures them of notification. All other members 
and the bureau are likewise notified, thus completing the 
circle of efficiency. 

It has also been proved that a customer, once given the 
plate, will want to keep it and in the community group 
plan it can be used as a very effective instrument for im- 
proving collections. A customer hates to have her plate 
retrieved for nonpayment of bills. It stops her chance 
to purchase. Yet, the ease with which the Plate can be 
retrieved helps to protect the stores from ‘“deadbeats” 
and habitually slow-pay accounts. 

There is also a decided advantage in keeping all the 
credit bureau files up to date and accounts, as far as pos- 
sible, under one name, which facilitates the placing of 
all ratings on one master card. So many times a member 
will call the credit bureau asking for information under 
one name and when the references are called, “no ac- 
count” is reported. After much time is spent, the ac- 
count will be found under a different name or address. 

The experience in compiling the cards for the group 
plan in Boston showed that stores had no uniform policy 
of opening accounts under one name; but now all mem- 
bers of the group plan open accounts under the same 
name, as far as possible. This further saves the cus- 
tomer’s, store’s and bureau’s time in opening new ac- 
counts. 

Many accounts were carried under a maiden name 
after the woman had been married for several years and 
these were corrected in all contributing stores. Thou- 
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Credit Flashes -- 


Personal and Otherwise 


Milwaukee Holds Annual Yuletide Festival 

It was the privilege of your Manager-Treasurer while 
visiting the Associated Retail Credit Men of Milwaukee 
on December 20 to be a guest at the Association’s an- 
nual Children’s and Adults’ Christmas Party held that 
night. 

This yuletide festival is an institution with the credit 
people of Milwaukee and as one member expresses it 
“furnishes at least one occasion when the entire gang— 
fathers, mothers, and kids—get together.” It was a 
happy event with a band, show, movies, Santa Claus, 
presents for everybody, and last but not least a most satis- 
fying turkey dinner. With an attendance of 185 adults 
and 80 youngsters the Association was well represented. 
This party has been an annual affair in Milwaukee for 
a number of years and judged by its success it would 
seem that this is an event worthy of emulation by other 
local associations. 

> >» » 


Waggoner Re-Elected 
Charles E. Waggoner, the efficient Secretary-Manager 
of the Wichita Retail Credit Association, was reelected 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors. Mr. Wag- 
goner’s election marks the beginning of his tenth year of 
service in this capacity. 
> > » 


Hupp Recovering from Operation 
The National Office is glad to know that Allen T. 
Hupp, Secretary of the Associated Retail Credit Bureau, 
Omaha, Nebraska, who was in the hospital last month 
following a major operation, is reported as “doing splen- 
didly.” We join his host of friends in the wish that his 
recovery may be speedy and complete. 


Dallas Elects New Officers 


The Retail Credit Men’s Association of Dallas has 
elected E. A. Thatcher, of Volk Bros. Co., President, 


J. P. Olive, of Tiche-Goettinger Company, First Vice- 


President, and J. E. R. Chilton, Secretary. Mr. 
Thatcher is a charter member of the Dallas Association. 


> »> » 


Lincoln Adopts Carrying Charge on Past 
Due Accounts 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is the latest city to join the ranks of 
those adopting a community credit policy of adding a 
carrying charge on past due accounts. 


The policy which became effective January first was 
advertised to the public on December 30, space of four 
columns by twelve inches being used in both papers. In 
addition 60,000 copies of the statement enclosure repro- 
duced below were mailed to customers with the December 
statements of Lincoln business houses. The message car- 
ried in this statement enclosure is practically the same as 
that carried in the newspaper advertisement. 

At the same time both newspapers carried editorials 
commenting on the plan. ‘We feel sure,” Max Meyer, 
General Manager of the Nebraska Credit Company, 
wrote to Mr. Crowder, “from the interest already 
manifest that many other of the substantial firms in 
Lincoln will adopt the policy and that it will become 
generally effective March 26, 1935, the date specified in 
the policy. 

“So far comment generally is entirely favorable and 
our Lincoln retailers are anticipating no difficulty in 
keeping the policy in effect. We most certainly have 
yourself and Mr. Reed to thank for your addresses here 
last November, results of which are now plainly evident.” 





e MONTHLY CHARGE ACCOUNT TERMS. 





Lincoln’s 
“Carrying 
Charge” 








For your convenience, monthly charge accounts enable payments to be made in 
one sum for purchases made during the previous month. Purchases made during one 
month are payable in full not later than the tenth of the following month. 


To make charge account service fair to cash customers and prompt paying charge 
Insert customers, a reasonable carrying charge will be made when it is necessary for any 
balance to remain unpaid sixty days after statement is rendered. 








60,000 were Accordingly, beginning March 26, 1935, a carrying charge of % of 1% per month 
Mailed will be added on any balance more than sixty days old. This policy coincides with 
2 that of many other cities and is necessitated because all merchandise is priced on a 
With cash basis. 
December 
. TREAT yQURCREDT Cordially yours 
tatements SACRED TRUST LINCOLN RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
» 
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St. Louis Association Honors Wolfort 

On January second, forty credit executives tendered 
a testimonial luncheon to Mr. Sig Wolfort, Credit Man- 
ager of the Stix, Baer & Fuller Dry Goods Co., in recog- 
nition of his forty years’ continued service with that in- 
stitution. 

A number of those gathered around the dinner table 
had personal association with him for more than a quarter 
of acentury. Mr. Sidney R. Baer, Vice-President of the 





Sig Wolfort 


Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., and Aaron Fuller, Chairman of 
the Board, both made very complimentary remarks re- 
garding his forty years of contact with the company. 
Extracts from the remarks by Mr. Sidney Baer follow: 


It seems unnecessary for me to give any expression 
concerning his ability in the field of credit, for not only 


is his forty years of association with Stix, Baer & Fuller 


sufficient evidence in this respect, but I am also sure that 
his many years of activity and contact with his brother 
credit men in the city of St. Louis, and throughout the 
country, contributed sufficiently to his good reputation as 
a credit and business man. 

It has been my good fortune during the twenty-three 


New Orleans Local Installs Officers 
Warren G. Finnan, credit manager of the Feibleman- 
Sears Co., was installed as president of the New Orleans 
Retail Credit Association at the annual inaugural ban- 
quet held on the roof of the Jung Hotel, December 8, 
1934. Other officers are Hubert Feilder, assistant credit 
manager of the D. H. 
Holmes Co., Ltd., vice-presi- 
dent ; Stanley W. Kemp, as- 
sistant credit manager of the 
New Orleans Public Service, 
secretary; Joseph H. Ber- 
Zeron, credit manager of A. 
M. & J. Solari, Ltd., treas- 
urer, 

More than 300 members 
and guests, including repre- 
sentatives from similar as- 
sociations in Lake Charles 
and Baton Rouge, attended 
the banquet. 
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years of my business life, to have been able to scratch 
beneath this veneer of your guest of honor today and 
to become acquainted with him, as possibly no other man 
here today has been able to do. 

I have gained this insight into his character, not only 
while riding home with him of an evening, walking in 
the woods with him of a Sunday, or on a holiday, during 
various little jaunts that we have taken away from the 
city of St. Louis, and during times of stress and trouble 
with which we all, unfortunately, are occasionally visited, 
and I have learned, first of all, that there is no man of 
my acquaintance in whom I can repose a greater con- 
fidence and trust than in Sig; a man of unimpeachable 
integrity, honesty and sincerity, a sincerity often mis- 
understood. 

I consider that it has been a privilege to have known 
this man as J know him, and as I said at the outset of 
these remarks, I am particularly gratified that this op- 
portunity affords me a chance to so express myself, not 
only to his associates and friends, but also to him himself, 
to whom I have never spoken as frankly. 

I am hopeful that the future will be just as kind to 
him as the past has been, and that he will be able, for 
many years, to enjoy the good health and contentment in 
life, with which a clear conscience in the past has favored 
him. Speaking officially for my associates, who have al- 
ways felt themselves fortunate in having Sig Wolfort in 
this organization, they too hope he may be with us for 
many years to come and continue his part in contributing 
to the progress and development of this institution. 

A congratulatory note expressing the high regard of 
the St. Louis credit men for Mr. Wolfort was presented 
to him bearing the signatures of all those present. As 
Chairman of the meeting, Mr. Rufus Stephenson stated 
that forty years of service was an eloquent testimony in 
itself, but the credit men of the city were happy for the 
privilege of gathering at a luncheon giving testimony of 
their regard and as an expression of best wishes for con- 
tinued happiness and prosperity. 

The National Retail Credit Association was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Crowder and Hert, and the National 
Consumer Credit Reporting Corporation by Mr. Guy 
H. Hulse.—A. J. Kruse. 


> > » 


The Credit Bureau of Greater New York now has 
twenty-eight users of Speed Machines for handling credit 
inquiries and reports, according to a recent bulletin. 
Twenty-five firms now have Telautograph and three have 
Telephone Typewriters. 





Newly-Elected Officers of New Orleans Retail Credit Association 











FOREWORD 
HE Christmas trade gave evidence of substantial 
business revival but public unemployment is still 
great and how Congress is going to handle it looms 
large on the legislative horizon. 

It is impossible to avoid the belief that direct Federal 
relief contributions to states and cities will continue but 
a large continued public works program plus transfer of 
families from submarginal or nonproductive lands to pro- 
ductive lands where they can subsist themselves will be 
urged to replace, as much as possible, direct relief. Any 
or all of these plans call for expenditures of vast sums 
of money. Will present income be sufficient ? 

With the feeling in some quarters that it will not be 
and that additional revenue must be sought, advocates of 
a manufacturers’ sales tax are on the firing line. How- 
ever, such a tax will be strongly opposed and unless the 
need for large additional revenue, which cannot be ob- 
tained in some other way, is disclosed it is not expected 
to be enacted. 


LEGISLATIVE 
Codes Will Continue 


With all the welter of discussion, crimination and re- 
crimination, it is safe to predict that the 74th Congress 
now in session will continue codes. Some concrete ideas 
on this subject will have been introduced in Congress in 
the form of bills by the time the January issue of The 
Crepir Wor Lp appears in print and it is entirely pos- 
sible that some of this proposed NRA legislation may 
reach the point of enactment. In any event, Congress 
can, by joint resolution, continue NIRA for several years 
more from the date of its expiration next June and while 
this is all that may come about as a result of the handling 
of the subject by Congress, still it will bring about con- 
tinuation of codes. Labor and price-fixing provisions are 
code storm centers. 


Bank Deposit Insurance Successful 


Bashful retail credit executives have not told us in 
large numbers what they think of insurance of small bank 
deposits but in other ways it is apparent that this emer- 
gency measure has been a distinct success. For this rea- 
son, it is the intention of the NRCA Legislative Com- 
mittee and of Washington counsel to keep closely in touch 
with this matter to the end that such insurance may be 
continued. Influential administration Senators have an- 
nounced continued support of insurance of small bank de- 
posits but there is some pressure for changes in the cost 
of the same to insured banks. 
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R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


Independent Buying Chains Increasing 

The six-year chain store investigation of the Federal 
Trade Commission is apt to be translated into legislation 
to correct some phases of chain store competition de- 
veloped by the Commission. The Commission’s report to 
Congress discloses that while chains might result in mo- 
nopolistic practices none have been disclosed upon a na- 
tionwide scale. Suggested legislation may deal with such 
questions as special discounts and allowances and selling 
below cost of “leaders and ‘loss-leader’ merchandise to 
attract sales of other merchandise.” 

It is said, however, that results of this chain store in- 
vestigation plus figures developed by the Census Bureau 
show independents’ cooperative purchasing agencies are 
increasing, thereby enabling them to hold their own with 
chains. Such purchasing agencies originated with inde- 
pendent department stores, then groceries and drugs, and 
now furniture, hardware and liquor stores are organizing 
and using them. Some additional light on this subject 
will also be afforded by the publication around January 
10, by the Census Bureau of “Type of Operation by 
Kind of Business of The Retail Census.” 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Trade Associations Show Membership Gain 
Under Codes 


The Trade Association Section, Domestic Commerce 
Division, Department of Commerce, is finishing tabulat- 
ing returns on its recent questionnaire concerning trade 
association data and the results are expected to be pub- 
lished in book form the latter part of January. It had 
been expected in some quarters that adoption of NRA 
codes would decrease trade association memberships but 
the result has been exactly the contrary, Trade associa- 
tion memberships have actually increased and the book 
referred to will establish that fact. 

Code authorities may not use funds collected from 
members for the promotion of industry. However, code 
authorities are in part financing trade associations where 
such trade associations are acting as agents for specified 
purposes along lines within codes. Business is registering 
strong complaint, however, about being under necessity 
of contributing to both codes and trade associations. 
Ironing out of this situation has not yet reached definite 
form but is being given consideration. 


Income Tax Returns to Be Made Public 


The Revenue Act of last June contains some impor- 
tant changes which taxpayers, now that they are com- 
puting their incomes for 1934, should remember. The 
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Commissioner of Internal Revenue has prescribed Form 
1094 as the statement required by Section 55B of the 
Act. Every person required by the Act to file an income 
tax return must state: (1) Name and address; (2) Total 
gross income; (3) Total deductions; (4) Net income; 
(5) Total credits against net income for purposes of 
total tax and (6) tax payable. 

Of course, taxpayers, through all our series of income 
tax laws, returned in substance the foregoing but this 
time what they return will be made available to public 
inspection. Treasury decision 4500 as of December 17, 
1934, adopts five (5) regulations governing the quoted 
provisions of the Act and the last of these articles reads 
as follows: “Art. 5. Examination and inspection of the 
statement. Within a reasonable time after the income 
return is filed, the statement on Form 1094, or a copy 
thereof, under such procedure as may be prescribed by 
the Commissioner, shall be available for public examina- 
tion and inspection in the office of the Collector for the 
district in which the return and statement were filed.” 


Federal Trade Commission Had Active Year 

The annual report of the Federal Trade Commission 
shows that body to have been very busy during the past 
year. Important among its activities were investigations 
in pursuance of Congressional Resolutions in power and 
gas utilities, corporation salaries, price bases, milk, chain 
store, and gasoline prices. “The milk investigation is just 
about commencing but the chain store inquiry has taken 
up thirty-three (33) volumes. The salaries inquiry has 
required fourteen (14) volumes. 


COURT DECISIONS 


(a) April 24, 1933, the Supreme Court promulgated 
amendments to the General Orders in Bankruptcy; 
among others revising Order No. 32, having reference 
to discharges. As amended, that order reads as follows: 
“A creditor opposing an application for discharge, or for 
the confirmation of a composition or extension proposal, 
shall enter his appearance in opposition thereto on the 
day when the creditors are required to show cause, and 
shall at the same time file a specification in writing of 
the grounds of his opposition.” 

This amendment was recently interpreted by Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit, re Reichert et al., to 
mean that a District Judge has not “the express power to 
shorten or enlarge the time for filing specifications of 
objection, but by the amendment, all such power was 
withdrawn.” In other words creditors intending to op- 
pose a discharge of a bankrupt must have their objections 
on file by the return day and the time cannot be enlarged 
even though good cause may be shown upon which to 
base an extension. 

(b) An Illinois finance corporation, engaged in financ- 
ing sales of automobiles, followed the practice of obtaining 
from dealers a set of four papers: “promissory notes to 
its order payable in sixty days; a chattel mortgage cover- 
ing the automobile sold and securing payment of the 
notes ; a trust receipt, acknowledging receipt of the auto- 
mobile and agreeing to hold it as the property of the 
finance company for the purpose of storage, and not to 
sell, pledge or otherwise dispose of it except upon consent 
in writing; and a bill of sale, absolute in form.” 
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Under such circumstances, a dealer purchased a car and 
soon after selling it in the usual course of business, but 
without the written consent of the finance company, went 
into voluntary bankruptcy and received a discharge. The 
finance company thereupon brought suit for conversion 
in an Illinois State Court and recovered damages and 
costs, the discharge in bankruptcy being pleaded but not 
held to be a good defense. 

The Supreme Court, however, considered conjunctively 
the four steps by which the loans were secured and, say- 
ing that the trust receipt must be read in the light of all 
four papers and that evidence in the case tended to sup 
port the inference that previous sales had been without 
written consent, held that the discharge in bankruptcy 
was a good defense to the proceeding in the State Court. 
Davis v. Aetna Acceptance Co., 79 L. Ed. 137 


d/* 
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The New Way—“Charga-Plate It Please” 
(Continued from page 27.) 

sands of corrections were made for all members until to- 

day customer lists of the Boston Charga-Plate stores are 

in excellent condition. 

Credit bureau managers should know all there is to 
know about the Charga-Plate community group plan sys- 
tem, because it fits admirably into their own operations 
and tends to reduce operating expense, particularly when 
the files of the credit bureau and group office are com- 
bined—the most efficient method of running them. They 
gain by having files kept up to date in changes of address 
or names and closed accounts. All know the drastic re- 
sults of not locating derogatory information of a customer 
when it is in file, but under an address so remote from 
the one given that the clerk cannot be criticized for not 
suspecting they are one and the same person. 

In short, the Charga-Plate has proved to be a truly 
efficient instrument for building customer good will; for 
increasing sales; and decreasing operating expenses in 
stores and credit bureaus, particularly when the leading 
stores of a community combine to use it for one another's 
benefit. 
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The “Four C’s” Basis for Installment 
Credits 


(Continued from page 7.) 


tomer. However, regardless of the type of action to be 
taken, it is important that prompt action necessary to a 
complete understanding with the customer be _ taken. 
Otherwise, collection effort is apt to be misdirected and 
unproductive. 

The term “Collector” is a misnomer. His first duty is 
to restore the customer to regular paying habits by “sell- 
ing” the customer on the advantages of protecting his 
equity and protecting his credit standing, emphasizing the 
desirability of the merchandise he has purchased, and im- 
pressing him with the fact that he has a contractual ob- 
ligation which must be met. Actually, the collector is a 
salesman. To accomplish his purpose, he must find out 
why the customer is not paying and convince the customer 
of the advisability of paying as against succumbing to the 
circumstances, frequently superficial, which have been as- 
signed as reasons for non-payment. If this is impossible, 
a definite course of action must be decided upon. 
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In some cases where the customer has definite prospects 
of an improved financial position and has a substantial 
equity in the merchandise, leniency may be advisable. 
Otherwise, the prompt action necessary to close the ac- 
count is usually wise. Acceptance of part payments, agree- 
ment to deferred payments from customers lacking tangi- 
ble prospects, or having little equity in the merchandise, 
is unfair to both parties to the transaction and almost 
invariably results in bad debt loss. 
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The Social Obligation of Consumer Credit 
(Continued from page 23.) 

$187 in three, four, or five installments; whereas the 
customer, since he borrowed on an installment repay- 
ment plan, might have taken as long as twenty months to 
repay. ‘The merchant’s total interest on his bank loan 
to cover the delinquent open book account while it was 
being reduced over a period of four months would 
amount, at 6 per cent, to 4 x $0.59, or $2.36. His net 
profit, at 2 per cent, on a sale equal to the amount the 
customer would have paid, but over a period of 20 months 
in interest-service charges, would be 20 x $0.07, or $1.40 
—96 cents less than the merchant would spend in interest 
at the bank if the debtor did not borrow to pay. 

This does not, of course, measure the loss of trade to 
all a community’s merchants because of collection pres- 
sure absorbing so much of the income that only with 
difficulty can bare subsistence living be maintained. 

Creditors are obligated as much to show their debtors 
how to pay their debts, as to demand the money. Most 
people want to pay, but how? When a family is shown 
how to amortize its obligations (in time of provident 
emergency) over a more reasonable period, its morale and 
health are preserved, its purchasing power is stabilized, 
and good will and social obligations are maintained. 
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Collection Follow-Up of Open Accounts 


(Continued from page 14.) 

Our collection percentage of open accounts for the 
month of November exceeded 55 per cent. 

The December figures are not complete at this time, 
but from all indications there will be a slight decrease, 
which is expected during this month. Although we did 
not discontinue our collection follow-up entirely, our 
usual procedure was modified considerably. 

To substantiate our previous statement to the effect 
that our persistent collection methods have not caused a 
decrease in sales, we have a report from our Sales De- 
partment for the month of December, stating that only 
two of three hundred inactive accounts, phoned in a spe- 
cial promotion, complained of our collection methods. 

We will still continue to be reasonably persistent. 


- 2 


“The “Big Six” Conference of credit bureau managers 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ken- 
tucky will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 21 and 22. 
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What Is Most Important Problem for 1935? 
(Continued from page 5.) 


patch rests squarely upon the shoulders of the Credit 
Bureaus. Just to the extent that Credit Bureau Man- 
agers and their personnel realize the importance of an- 
swering inquiries promptly, do they serve the purpose for 
which Bureaus are supported. 

Cooperation is the lifeblood that flows through these 
credit channels and it is the duty and responsibility of 
every Credit Bureau to strive for 100 per cent cooperation 
and provide in the year 1935 the best possible cooperative 
Credit Service. 

WILLiaM W. WEIR, 
Credit Manager, The May Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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To Enforce Adherence to Terms 


To forestall what seems to be a movement on foot to 
extend terms to sixty and ninety days rather than tighten 
on them. 

With the government plans of HOLC, FHC, and 
various other activities, it almost suggests to the people 
that during these times extensions should be granted. 
While nothing definite has happened in this part of the 
country, there seems to be a rumbling to the effect that 
more time should be given. The writer believes that a 
lot of thought should be given to this subject. 


Jort J. Pincus, 
Credit Manager, The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I. 








Try the “Blue Book” of 
Credit and Collection Letters 


A glance at the subtitles will give you an 
idea of its contents: 
Make Your Letters More Effective—With the 
“You” Viewpoint 


The Secret of Prompt Collections—Uniform 
Credit Procedure 


Starting New Accounts Off Right (With a 
series of letters for use on new accounts) 


Educating Old Customers to Pay Promptly 
(With a series of letters for use on old ac- 
counts) ‘ 

Installment or Budget Account Letters 

Special Letters for Special Problems 


Letters to Revive Inactive Accounts (With re- 
ports of actual results) 


Letters That Build New Charge Account Busi- 
ness (Actual letters shown) 


SPECIAL PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


(To members only; to nonmembers, 


$1.50 postpaid) 
Order from National Office 








The CREDIT WORLD 
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Now - - the New “Gold” Series Stickers! 


Printed One Color - - on Speciai Gold Paper - - Actual Size* 
(13% in. x 2 in.) - - Five in the Series - - Price $3.00 per Thousand 
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<eep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 
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1 Prompt payment of accounts, 
i according to terms, will build 
§ a priceless credit record— 
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“Worth More Than Gold” 


© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
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Now—Please? : 
We know how easy it is to ; 
forget. Won't you send it 1 
now—please—while you have 1 
it in mind? ' 
Payments Build 1 
Credit—“Worth }{ 
More Than Gold” : 
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TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


SACRED TRUST 
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Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record. 


Safeguard Your Credit— 
It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


SaCRED TRUST 
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MEMBER 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
AS A 


SACRE[ 
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National Retail 
Credit 


Association 


gold mines in the 
said Webster. 


Prompt Payment 
More Than Gold” 
© 1934 
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* 
Also-- 


A New Insert 


(RIGHT) 


for use with your 
statements and 
correspondence 


Printed in two colors—red and 

black—on white paper. Actual 

size—31,” x 6”—to fit stateme’~ 
envelopes. 


A timely message—to fit the 


times! 


Price 


$2.50 
Per Thousand 
Postpaid 


*Exact size of all forms shown 
by dotted lines. 


And - - at the Left - - 
A New “Gold” Emblem 


Sticker 


For use on letters—statements—anywhere! 
Dignified—attractive reminders. 
one color on Special ‘‘Gold’’ paper. 


Price $1.50 per Thousand 


Printed in 


“Good Credit— 








is worth more than all the 


Good Credit—‘W orth 
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A Friendly 
Reminder! 


1d,” As this account is overdue, 

world, your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Builds a Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 


More Than Gold” 
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Let’s Keep 
the Wheels Turning! 


HE National Recovery Program has 

gone a long way in relieving unem- 

ployment. The Government is con- 

stantly developing new public works projects 

—to put people back to work. Slowly but 

surely conditions are improving and the wheels 
of industry beginning to turn again. 

Let’s keep the wheels turning! Credit, prop- 
erly used—money in circulation—these are 
the dynamos of recovery. And the use of in- 
dividual credit will help just as much as the 
use of national credit! 

If every American citizen would make a 
patriotic effort to pay up all his bills—it would 
put billions of dollars into circulation. Money 
that could be used to buy more merchandise— 
stimulate production—and put millions back 
to work! 


That’s the quickest way 
to relieve unemployment! 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Offices | St. Louis, Mo. 
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Order from Your Credit Bureau or the National Office 





Has Your Community Used the 
N. R. C. A. “Pay Promptly” Campaign? 


_ 4 — Youare aV ital Link in the 
: Great Chain of Credit 


Twelve ads in the cam- 

paign, each covering a 

For complete descrip- ~ aN ~- 
tion, write for new és ‘ers, $s ALL PULS Me 


vital phase of consumer 
credit. 

“Pay Promptly” Port- 

folic, my cw ar 





Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x6” size) shown 


at right. 
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ZOREDIT is like a chain of many 

links—made up of producers, 
manufacturers, retailers and profes- 
sional men—and you, the customer 
You are the vital link! For prompt 
payment on your part starts money 
around “the credit circle,” through 
the retailer and professional man te 
the manufacturer, the produce: and 
the worker—and whether your: ii- 
come is from labor or from stocks 
and bonds, it will come back to you 





But if you fail to meet your obliga- 
tions promptly the credit chain is 
broken. If you delay payraent of a 
bill for two, three or four months, 
you’re taking the amount of that bill 
out of circulation, and, perhaps un- 
intentionally, retarding business re- 
covery. 

Let’s pull together! Let’s use our 
credit—buy what we need—and, by 
paying promptly, give others a 
chance to earn what they need. 


Use your credit freely and pay all bills 
by the 10th or promptly as agreed 


= “gong aor CAREFULLY This Space Is for Local Association Signature 
by 


© be Set 


a 


THREE SIZES 


Each ad furnished in 
three sizes at the fol- 
lowing prices (which 
include mats): 

8x12 in. $2.00 each 


6x9 in. 1.50 each 
4x6 in. 1.25 each 
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ut off small bracke at each outside corner of advertisement which are placed there 
t > indie ate exact size of o( re his ad must be run at bottom of page 
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If this “Pay Promptly” Advertising Campaign has not been used in your 
community, investigate the possibilities for increasing collections and 
building a community understanding of credit through its use. 


If you have used this campaign, write for details of the 
““Ad-of-the-Month”’ plan—a new monthly service which 
will-be developed if enough subscribers are obtained. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET SAINT LOUIS, MO. 











